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Heavy traffic was made for this vinyl floor! Architectural 
Marbles is another Kentile exclusive style in vinyl asbestos 
tile. Design (low s through the entire thickness of every tile, 
so beauty lasts and lasts. 9 colors, all greaseproof .com- 
fortable* underfoot . .. easy to maintain ... and economically 
priced, Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages under "Floors." 
or consult your architect, decorator, or interior designer. 



19 things you must 
know to become 
a high-pay executive 

(from a valuable new booklet just published by LaSalle * > . and yours for the asking) 
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If you would like to take the big step from 
a routine job to a respected management 
position, you owe it to yourself to read 
LaSahVs new booklet "How to Get to the 
Top/ 7 It tells you about today's expanding 
need for men with executive ability and 
describes LaSalUfs modern, time-saving 
program of business training which can 
help you achieve a major promotion years 
ahead of time. LaSalle, as you may already 
know, has trained more than a million 
people by mail for positions of leadership 
in business. Simply mail the coupon to 
LaSalle, 417 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605. 



to make effective decisions 

to run a successful meeting 

to hire and train salesmen 

to use advertising effectively 

to find key information quickly 

to interpret reports accurately 

to write a department report 

to read a financial statement 

to control costs 

to cut credit losses 

to plan departmental work flow 

to improve production efficiency 

to manage men 

to appraise employee attitudes 

to build a top staff 

to recruit special talents 

to develop managerial talent 

to write effective business letters 

to increase your personal efficiency 



Mall this 
coupon for 
free booklet 




LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Insriturion 
417 S. Dearborn, Dept. 40 085. Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Please send me your free booklet "How to Gel to the 
Top" with information on the LaSalle course in 
Business Management. 
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With The Home's Business Owner's Policy, 



$ 388.00; Frederick Bruggman 




industrial 



appliance retailer, saved $ 287.54; Fred D. Dodd 



electrical supply wholesaler, saved $ 3,120.00; Ben 



Chester Miller 



Lawrence Sasso 




pharmacist, saved s 360.00; 



package store retailer, 



retailer, saved S 806.50;C. L. Clayton, Sr. 




Alexander Van Weezel clothing 



Retailers, wholesalers, distributors— business 
owners of every kind are switching to The Home for 
the coverage they need for their enterprises. This 
single, easy-to-understand policy offers you com- 
plete coverage against damage to your building and 
its contents; comprehensive liability protection for 
property damage and bodily injury; insurance 
against robbery, burglary and other crimes; com- 
plete inventory coverage; business interruption in- 
surance to protect your income after an insured 



marine 
I retailer, saved 



loss. All this protection and more can be yours in 
one convenient three-year policy with one low prem- 
ium that can save you hundreds of dollars. If you 
prefer, you can use our exclusive Thico Plan that 
lets you budget the way you want — annually, 
monthly, quarterly — even seasonally. And you get 
full allowance for existing insurance. So call your 
Home Agent for all the facts. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. 

Policy now available <n most state*- 
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59 Maiden Lane. New York, N.Y. 10008 



On the job for perfect shipping 




• Some of the job of producing perfect shipping is up to the 
shipper: packaging, loading, marking, routing. But when 
the Burlington takes over r you can be sure that our part of 
the job will be handled well. Forty-eight new diesel loco- 
motives (100,000 horsepower ! )... thousands of new freight 
cars... constantly-improved roadbed, communications and 
other facilities— these are Burlington investments in perfect 
shipping for you- 

Burlington Lines: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Everywhere West 

* Colorado and Southern Railway • Fort Worth and Denver 
Railway 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Will Vietnam war escalate U. S. business 
problems? 

That's up to Red China as well as Hanoi. 

Price, wage, materials controls would 
come only if big war explodes. 

There's no thought in Washington of any- 
thing like wartime controls, government restric- 
tions on production. 

There are emergency plans which include 
controls— far back on government shelf. 

And that's where they'll stay, unless enemy 
balloons hostilities to point of great world 
danger. 

If Peking sends invaders swarming into 
Asian jungles, it would mean explosive war in 
all probability. 

With army of more than 2.7 million men— 
and another 10 million standing ready for in- 
stant mobilization— Peking's power to worsen 
world tension is indisputable. 

This will continue. 

By the time children born in America this 
year reach school age, Red China will have a 
billion humans under rule in land of the dragon. 

Striking thing about Vietnam war is U. S, 

capacity to take this kind of warfare in stride- 
Our economy is so efficient, U. S. defense 
establishment so huge that we can carry on 
little wars without feeling economic ripples. 

Equipment on hand, say experts, is suffi- 
cient to carry on unless Red China moves into 
action, 

One defense specialist explains: 

"All the munitions we might use in one day 
is like a drop in the bucket. We can smash the 
Reds much harder if the need comes/' 

Procurement plans won't be changed. 
That's informed guess on Capitol Hill as con- 



gressional committees shape appropriations for 
fiscal year ahead. 

It's unlikely defense spending will be cut just 
as Administration has proposed. 

Congress instead appears more likely to 
boost appropriations above asked-tor level— but 
not by much. 

Next big tax cut— after excise reduction- 
may come early next year. 

Looking ahead, plans are already under way 
to shape another income tax reduction. 

If business is booming as Congress goes 
into session next January, new cuts may be put 
off, 

But if there's any indication that business 
may begin to slack off, staffers who draft law 
proposals will be ready. 

Meanwhile, work goes ahead on excise tax 
reductions. 

New voice of business is heard in White 
House circles. 

Secretary of Commerce John Connor, for ex- 
ample, explains: 

"We asked businessmen for their advice on 
ways to combat this balance of-payments prob- 
lem. 

"And then we took their advice/' 
May be a first in Washington. 

Dock strikes stunt exports, hurt balance 
of payments. 

Full impact can't yet be measured, But latest 
walkout will be felt— directly and indirectly— all * 
across nation. 

Foreign trade specialists in capital believe 
it'll take four to six months in most cases to 
recapture markets lost by inability to serve over- 
seas customers because of recent dock shut- 
down. 

Some customers are lost permanently. 
First soundings indicate probability that U. S. 
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has lost around $250 million in overseas sales 
that can never be made up. 

Will higher casts pinch profits later this 
year? 

It's good guess answer is yes. 

This is something out ahead, something not 
showing up yet in any statistics government col- 
lects about business operations. 

But business researchers spot two trends 
taking shape. 

One: Wage costs, nationwide, threaten to go 
up five per cent or more. That's substantially 
higher than government's suggested wage-set- 
tlement guideposts. 

Two: Worker productivity appears to be going 
up less this year than last, falling short of guide- 
posts. That's for industry as a whole, farms ex* 
eluded. 

Difference between labor cost and produc 
tjvity is one measure of inflationary pressure. 
It probably means: 
Prices go up to offset rising costs. 
Or profit rate goes down. 

This productivity, or worker efficiency, falls 
short of estimates made only recently, 

Washington doesn't yet know what to make 
of it. 

But it is being discussed among govern 
ment's business-trend technicians and it'll help 
you to know what could begin showing up on 
your profit ledger in months to come. 

Measured as output per man-hour, average 
efficiency increase for all business and industry 
has been running a little more than three per 
cent a year since World War II. 

If new indications prove accurate, it now 
appears likely that increase this year could 
amount only to about 2.5 per cent. 

Fluctuations do occur. In '60, for example, 
man-hour efficiency rose very little. And '62 was 
way above average. 



But lagging productivity is worrisome at this 
time because of wage-cost demands by unions. 

There's reason to believe that productivity 
will not rise enough to offset more than half 
the expected pay rise. 

Why efficiency slippage at this time? 

Several things involved— which may hint solu- 
tions you can work on in your business if you 
spot them. 

One factor involves dealings with unions. 
"Some of those production fellows/' comments 
business researcher. J, get in a pretty foul mood 
when negotiations drag on, go poorly. This can 
cut productivity, eat into profits." 

But industry-wide efficiency is also partly re- 
lated to vast number of modern machines and 
equipment being installed by companies. 

New machines, surprisingly, often reduce 
plant-wide efficiency— at first. 

What happens is explained by one Washing- 
ton productivity specialist this way: 

Company gets new building or enlarges plant 
You buy new equipment for cost reduction, bet- 
ter efficiency, increased output. 

Then you move in your better men to operate 
new systems— never your newest men or poor- 
est producers. They go through transition pe- 



Worker productivity rate lags 

Productivity for nemfarm industries. 




1962 1963 1964 1965 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



riod while learning to operate more complex 
systems. Often happens despite advance plan- 
ning for break-in. 

Result is output per man -hour, for a while, 
falls below par in new plant as well as old. 

Both factors in 1965 appear to be at work 
on a broad scale, 

Productivity will again go up faster as mod* 
ernized systems begin to pay off. But it's hard 
to tell how soon payoff will come. 

You can discount talk of business slow- 
down later this year. 

Most gloom talk comes from unionists who 
press for laws they want Congress to pass this 
year. 

Union strategists claim that their legislative 
goals would help reduce unemployment. 
Examples: 

They want shorter workweek. That's so-called 
spread the work issue, But it would add sub- 
stantially to business costs, raise unemploy- 
ment instead of reduce it. 

So union pressure probably won't work, pas- 
sage not expected this year. 

And unions want double pay for overtime. 
There's even greater pressure for this. Union 
lobbyists figure chances of passage are better. 

They demand double pay for time after 
3 5- hour workweek instead of current time and - 
a-half after 40 hours. As compromise, unions 
may get Congress to act on double pay after 
40 hours. 

Union leaders also want $2 minimum pay 
per hour instead of present $1.25. Strategists 
buck strong opposition. They realize Congress 
may not go along with $2 pay, so unannounced 
aim is to settle for less, 

That could mean expansion of law's cover- 
age. Unions say additional 10 million nonsuper- 
visory workers should be included. Indications 
are they could sway Congress to expand law to 
another two million workers. 



Union efforts continue for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley provision that lets states enact right- 
to-work laws. If law is changed, compulsory 
unionism would gain and businessmen's prob- 
lems would multiply* 

Good business all year long. That's con- 
clusion based on flow of fresh optimistic in- 
formation into Washington about businessmen's 
plans for remainder of year. 

Several factors assure favorable trend. 

Broad public confidence is basic to what's 
ahead. 

Consumers on the whole have good jobs, ris- 
ing income, sound credit ratings and are gen- 
erally optimistic good times will continue. 

So mood of America is widespread optimism. 
And that's so among businessmen as well. 

Businessmen show it through plans for ex- 
pansion. 

Companies last year spent largest sum ever 
for growth and now are spending sizably larger 
sum. 

Before year is out, business investment in 
new plants and equipment will be steaming 
ahead at rate of $ 1 billion a week— never higher. 

For economic growth alone. American 
businessmen are investing in this country total 
sum equal to value of all goods and services 
Italy produces in a year. 

And Italy is free world's sixth largest produc- 
ing nation. 

Steel strike? It would crimp growth plans, 
stunt general prosperity. 

But Washington's view is that general shut- 
down is not likely. 

You can count on White House intervention. 
President will use Taft-Hartley strike-delaying 
provision if need comes. 

Meanwhile, there's plenty of behind-scenes 
urging to avoid shutdown. 
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Business opinion: 



Initiative applauded 
as poverty weapon 



Carton toweling mpplicJ by Cascade Linen Scr%ice, B klyn 




Would the famous 

Forum restaurant in New York 

hire a valet to 

hand out a paper towel? 



Not likely ! They hire a valet to hand 
out clean, white, cotton towels and an 
impression of care, taste and luxury. They 
know in the long run cotton toweling cuts 
down titter and fire hazards. 

Your business can easily enjoy the 
benefits of cotton towels or toweling. You 
buy nothing! Your linen supplier furnishes 
everything at low service cost. Look up 
Linen or Towel Supply in your classified 
telephone book, or let us send you the facts. 

MARTEX and FAIRFAX* 

twin rtdm.es in equality towcU 'Jffcj- 

Fairfax, Wellington Sear* Company, 
1 1 1 West 40 Street, New York, N, Y. 10018 



'•The u LTI m a t k Weapon in War 
on Poverty" [February] deserves 
commendation and the thoughtful 
consideration of every citizen con- 
cerned with the welfare of his fel- 
low Americans, 

Let us hope our executive and leg- 
islative branches of government are 
fully aware of the fact that legisla- 
tion on civil rights and public wel- 
fare will never defeat poverty unless 
the individuals concerned show the 
same desire for self-help as was evi- 
denced by these three individuals. 

It ia heart-warming to know that 
there are still Americans who real- 
ize this and are willing to help them- 
selves. 

H. B. KASMUSSEN 
Mnn lining Directoi 
Traffic Audit Bumm. tile. 
NVw YiJi-k 

"The Ultimate Weapon" im- 
pressed us as having great potential 
for motivating others caught in the 
poverty net. 

The problem is to get this story of 
three who succeeded into the hands 
and in the language of others just 
beginning. 

We are currently assembling ma- 
terials in reading at an elementary 
level to be used in classes of trainees 
being readied for vocational re- 
training. 

We should like to use the stories 
of Carl James, Lawrence Persinger 
and Christopher Columbus Lusby — 
HAROLD A. EDGERTON 

Washington, D. C. 

"The Ultimate Weapon" should 
be published in every high school 
paper in big cities throughout the 
United States. , . . 

The article pointed up the poor 
chances drop-outs have for success, 
but also showed that* they can over- 
come their deficiencies with proper 
application. 

ROLAND H i ROKSSELET 
Milwaukee, Win 

"The Ultimate Weapon" does not 
prove the point which I believe you 
were trying to make. . . . 

Your three examples of "initia- 



tive" prove to me that when a per- 
son is down and out he requires 
outside help. 

I am glad that in at least one case 
this came from private enterprise. 

JAMES F. JACKSON 
Reading, Ohio 

Professor? Look here 

Felix Morley T s article ("State of 
the Nation," February] on the 
shortage of trained college instruc- 
tors fails to point out one excellent 
reservoir. 

The business world is filled with 
practical experience, and many of 
these men would be eager to teach 
at the university level if given a 
chance. Unfortunately, many uni- 
versities or their administrators are 
so busy protecting their closed shop 
with pure academic people that 
they will not consider this excellent 
source available in the business 
world. . . . 

While I will agree with the state- 
ment made by the dean of one 
university's business school that: 
"Successful businessmen don't nec- 
essarily make outstanding profes- 
sors/* 1 feel that college administra- 
tors might be pleasantly surprised 
at the caliber of men who have spent 
many years teaching and training 
in the competitive business atmo- 
sphere. , . # 

W. C. BUTLKK 
TreilWO MunufnoTiirlnK Co. 
Cleveland t O. 

Inalienable right 

To change Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act [to repeal state 
right-to-work laws ' would make it 
possible to subvert the conscious- 
ness of the individual. This would 
be oppressive immorality. . . . 

The individual should retain his 
inalienable right to choose accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own con- 
science. . > . This should never 
happen in America. 

Section 14(b) of this Act must, of 
necessity, be helil inviolate. It is a 
"civil right" of the highest order. 

ARNOLD W. CBAFT, .SR. 
Cmft Oil Corp, 
Avoca. Pa, 
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" Give me the Simplicity Life" 




Ml till I 



SIMPLICITY LANDLORD* 

Here's the one for larger places. 
The brawny versatility of this 9 hp 
tractor gives real meaning to " the 
life of Simplicity." Great mower — 
civilizes acres of lawn with ease. 
Great snow fighter — with fast 
rotary thrower. All-year worker — 
handles up to 20 outdoor chores 
while you sit down on the job. 




NEW SIMPLICITY SUPER 

WONDER-BOY® if mowing a half- 
acre or more of lawn is the principal 
mission, live it up with Simplicity's new 
6 hp riding mower. This is a "going 
machine" with power and operating fea- 
tures that make other riders seem like 
toys by comparison. Floating Traction 
tires protect tender grass; patented 
mower mounting prevents scalping. 



SIMPLICITY BROADMOOR 3 

Ideal for medium-sized suburban 
places — this 6 hp tractor puts "the 
Simplicity life 1 ' on an all-year basis 
without turning you into a truck gar* 
dener. Lawn mowing, snow clearing, 
gravel grading, load hauling — these 
are jobs for Broadmoor, the nimble 
work-saver that rolls to work on ter- 
rain pampering Floating Tract/on tires. 



These are just three of many great ways to enjoy "The Simplicity Life*' 
For your good deal, see your good dealer . . . the Simplicity dealer nearest you. 




SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY • 6520 SPRING ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS, 



This business machine 

computes your earnings. . . 
day after day. 




This business machine helps its owner save 
almost six cents a mile. . . mile after mile. 

(It has the new GMC Toro-Flow diesel engine.) 



A GMC Truck is a business machine that 
really means business. When it has a new 
Toro-Flow diesel engine under the hood 
it means extra savings, extra profits. 
Floyd Barber will testify to that. He's 
Fleet Superintendent of Maintenance for 
the Tucson Warehouse & Transfer Co. 

"Our Toro-Flow diesel truck is used 
on stop-and-go intercity delivery. It re- 
placed a comparable gas model. Our cost 
per mile has gone down from 8.47 cents 



to 2.56 cents. We're averaging 10.1 mpg 
versus 3.9 to 4 on gasoline. 0 

What else could you want from a 
truck? These new diesel engines are sav- 
ing big money in all sorts of work situa- 
tions. Milk, produce, gravel and lumber 
haulers, to name just a few, are cashing 
in on these business machines. Your 
GMC Truck dealer would like to give 
you full details. One phone call and you 
can be on your way to revitalized profits. 



GMC 



GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



I RUCKS 

FROM V* TO 60 TONS 





Keep better records 
for 

BIGGER 
PROFITS 

Lathem Time Recorder discourages 
tardiness, eliminates disputes, speeds 
up time computations, reduces cleri- 
cal errors, and lets you spot quickly 
where time is being wasted or lost 
on the job, Precision-built and with 
many outstanding features, Lathem 
is the finest Time Recorder in its field. 
And, yet, it costs less to buy than a 
good typewriter. 

Mail coupon today for full details. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 



2134 Marietta Blvd . N W . Aftanlo, Go. 30316 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in- 
formation and pric« about the Lathem 4000. 

NAME 

COMPANY 

STftE ET 

CITY 



_ STATE _ 



_Zff> 



• Squeeze in job market 
More planning, more planners 
• How testing will change 



Recruiting from within accelerates as 
more firms hit snags in their efforts 
to fill jobs from outside. 

Example: Companies which once 
looked to mergers to pick up top 
talent now find much of the cream 
already skimmed off. Adding to the 
pinch \$ a distressingly high early 
death rate among executives in 
some peak-pressure businesses. 

"We're simply burning out too 
many men too young/ ' asserts 
Hardy Jones, a 20-year veteran of 
the professional manpower selection 
field. He feels that "excessive con- 
centration" on science and engineer- 
ing education since the late lfrWs 
is another reason why industry now 
finds itself short of promotable gen- 
eral ists. 

While companies' appetites grow 
for men with ability to fill high- 
level jobs, the supply of such people 
shrinks in many fields. Another 
reason for this shortage is that men 
of middle management age are 
fewer compared with other age 
groups in our population. 

If you*re a capable administrator 
interested in switching jobs you'll 
find the market advantageous 
through the remaining months of 
1965, according to professional re- 
cruiters. Good openings are numer- 
ous. In great demand are product 
managers, senior management men 
with industrial engineering back- 
grounds, marketing and ad agency 
executives. 



Your chances for promotion to a bet- 
ter job are brighter if your company 
is one of those finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to fill key jobs with 



outsiders. But promotion never 
comes by embossed invitation. 

You have to demonstrate your 
potential. This means using every 
means to enlarge your own com 
petence and to make known that 
you are ready to take on a bigger 
job. 

Not all the skill-building burden 
will be on you. As more companies 
grow their own promotables, it's 
likely that formal training programs 
will be intensified. 



What do you think is the most im- 
portant word in business today? 

If you say "planning/* you're on 
target. 

Always vital in successful man- 
agement, it has assumed unparal- 
leled importance in these days of 
jet-swift change. 

Hunger for planning know-how, 
and for men with exceptional plan- 
ning skill, is evident in many quar- 
ters: 

Leading business spokesmen lay- 
strong emphasis on planning in 
their public and private statements. 

Management counselors report 
they're getting a heavy flow of in- 
quiries on long-range planning tech- 
niques. 

Professional recruiters -who place 
an estimated 15 to 18 per cent of alt 
managers who change jobs say 
ability to plan is one of the chief 
qualities companies are looking for 
in men interviewed for top jobs. 



A gauge of present interest in plan- 
ning is provided by the Association 
of Consulting Management Engi- 
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You can ship 40 lbs. 
from New York to Boston on the 
ground for $5.20. But why? 

O 




Air Express will do it for $4.70 



If you ship from 5 to 50 pounds 
anywhere in the U.S., you'll find Air 
Express is always fastest. And often 
lowest in cost* 

Many times it costs less than 
even surface carrier. For example, 
note the rates above. They compare 
first class rail express with Air 
Express. 

How is Air Express able to do it? 



Air Express is a joint venture of all 
39 scheduled airlines and R E A 
Express. As a result, Air Express 
gets first priority after air mail on 
every scheduled airline. On the 
ground, thousands of R E A Express 
trucks (many equipped with two- 
way radios) speed your pickups and 
deliveries. 

It s no wonder Air Express can 



answer your call within 2 hours. No 
wonder you get next-day delivery to 
anyone of 21 ,000 U.S. cities, towns 
and communities. 

So next time you want to ship 
from 5 to 50 pounds inexpensively 
and in a hurry, try Air Express. Call 
your local R E A Express office. 

Air Express outdelivers them all 
...anywhere in the U.S.A. 



Air Express <Tb 

Division of R E A Express 




The Big Difference between Cosco and other 

fine chairs is the money you save! 

Thousands of people who've had the expensive chair habit for years are changing to 
Cosco. Saving money on initial cost and on maintenance. And you can, too. When you 
need office chairs, contact your Cosco dealer. Get acquainted with the Cosco Standard. 
Director and Contemporary Chairs. They're the most for the money. Cosco Secretarial 
Chairs begin at $27.95. See the difference. Save the difference. Insist on seeing Cosco 
before you buy. Find your Cosco dealer in the Yellow Pages, or write us— Dept. NB45. 



cosco. 

HarruHon Co«o, Jnc, 
Office Furniture Division, 
Gallatin, Tennessee 





RIBBONS - CARBONS 
DUPLICATING AMD DATA 
PROCESSING SUPPLIES 



Save with Columbia 

- . . through the qualit y performance 
that only this complete line of busi- 
ness machine ribbons, carbons, du- 
plicating and data processing sup- 
plies can deliver. 

Whatever your requirement— for a 
single typewriter or vast EDP and 
systems complexes — bank on 
Columbia for the products to fit 
your needs best . . , and your budg- 
et, too. 

See what this extensive, solid source 
can do for you. Send for free 32- 
page catalog. 



FREE CATALOG 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfff. Co. , Inc. 
812-4 HerbhillRoH*l 1 Crl.-n<:nve, N Y. 

I'i. aae »end 32-page Columbia CaUilng. 



NAME. 
TITIJ-. 



COMPANY. 

STREET . 

CITY 



J3TATB- 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



neers, Inc„ a 40-member organiza- 
tion of major counseling firms. 

Philip W. Shay, association ex- 
ecutive director, says requests from 
clients show keen demand for in- 
formation on planning itself, as well 
as planning-related activities, in- 
cluding electronic data processing 
and marketing strategy. 

"The requests are coming From 
businesses in many lines,' 1 corn 
merits Mr. Shay, He feels that rapid 
corporate growth and change ex- 
plain much of the interest. 

I te m : AfME it so If re ad i e s a n c 1 w 
report on how consulting firms will 
have to adapt their services to the 
changing needs of business. Report 
is scheduled for release this month. 



When a man applies for a position 
with your organization five years 
from now he may have the feeling 
that he's working before he starts. 

New test devices may create this 
impression. 

This forecast comes from King 
Whitney, Jr., president of The Per- 
sonnel Laboratory, Inc., a psycho- 
logical testing firm retained by 
companies to evaluate prospective 
employees. 

Definitely on the way, he pre- 
dicts, is greater use of tests and 
devices that will measure an indi- 
vidual^ ability to do the kind of 
work he'd do if you hired him. Some 
of these techniques already are in 
use. 

To illustrate: An applicant for a 
sales manager's job is given back 
ground information on five make- 
believe Sidesmen. After reading it, 
he's asked to tell -in writing-which 
of the five he would select for pro- 
motion, and why. 

The emphasis in future testing 
will be less on such things as how 
people answer multiple-choice per- 
sonality questionnaires, more on 
how they deal with simulated I nisi 
ness problems, says Mr. Whitney. 

One reason this will come about, 
he explains, is thai our increasing- 
ly sophisticated managers are be- 
coming too adept at one-upping 
some of the so-called aptitude tests. 
The psychologists also are working 
on ways to trip up the one-upsman 
—by designing tests that make it 
virtually impossible for an applicant 
lo outsmart a test. 



Company recruiters are showing in 
creased interest in college seniors 
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If you were about to approve 
spending $2,000 on acoustical 
ceilings, ventilation, and lighting 
—and someone told you about 
a new kind of ceiling that 
absorbs noise better, 
ventilates better, 
lights better, 

cuts air-conditioning bills, 
cuts lighting bills, 

cuts maintenance bills, 

and costs $500 less to begin with— 

wouldn't you be interested? 



What you're interesied in is 
the new Armstrong Luminairc 
Ceiling System which often 
costs 25% than a conv 
tunai ion ot independent light- 
ing, ventilating, arid acoustical 
systems. 

■ herm ' [ unur- 

"jrc'sumquegcometrv provides 
M«iiih<ani!> more , OU nd- 

B^rtMngirej than flat ceili ngs 
Mth light anil dn!u^r> 

Ventilates better- Luminajre 
eliminate-, .ill air dittusers j» H | 
itlOtf Juct work. Air j s jj v 



tributed through thousands of 
unobtrusive openings in the 
ceiling panels wnh no drafts, 
and no noise. 

l,txh!\ better* Luminaire pro- 
vides up to 200 footcandles 
without glare. It delivers 10% 
more light than standard re- 
cessed fixtures. 

Cuts air-conditioning bitts? 
Luminal re achieves required 
iLgluingkvch w iililewerlamps; 
reduces heat load on air 
LiiiKliliiuuiig 

Cuts lighting btlis 7 All fluo- 
rescein lube^^re continuously 
exposed to conditioned nit. 
Tubes emit more light, Also, 
fewer lamps use less wattage. 



Cut* tmtmienam e hills f Con- 
slant flow of air through the 
ceiling makes it, in effect, 
sell -cleaning. Maintenance is 
virtually nil- Lay-in panels 
remove quickly for access lo 
wiring and plumbing. 
Generally, installed costs for 
the complete Luminaire Ceil- 
ing System range from S 1 .45 to 
S3. 25 per sq. ft., depending on 
the options you select. 

For details, including the cost 
savings possible with this sys- 
tem, talk lo your architect or 
write Armstrong, 4204 
Mercantile Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

^ . CEItING SYSTEMS OV 

Armstrong 




'( typical instaliution of the Armstrong Luminaire 
Ceiliujt System. Btktdto mtio showrooms, the Lunutuurt System 
i% ut work in schotrts. Htperiiiarkrts. htttrh, vluiTthr; 
retail stores* and office buildinit* from coast to coast. 



international presents new dimensions in heavy-duty haule 



THE GREAT NEW C0-400f 



Designed lor tomorrow's roads and heavier load 
. . . . built by the world's heavy-duty sales leade 




It's the first full-width, all- 
we Ided-aluminum cab— an 
international exclusive. And it's 
as wide as legal limits permit. 

Inside there's more space— at 
the wheel and in the bunks. 
There's a standard heater- 
defroster that really works, plus 



a separate optional heater for 
the sleeper compartment. And 
these cabs are designed for fac- 
tory-installed air conditioning. 

Our premium-quality CO-4000 
highway haulers show careful 
planning for the future— from 
cab to chassis. Gross loads can 



be increased when legally f 
missibie. 

A single-piece 110,000 
drop frame accommodates v 
V-diesel engines. Lightweight 
permits stronger chassis c 
ponents. Our options give yi 
truck custom built for your 




The CO-4000 cab tilts 45° or 90° (optional). 
Makes maintenance easier. So does the advanced 
drop frame design which lowers the engine. 



Big berths make driver more efficient. They're 
SOVin. long; 26-in, wide in 73-in. BBC model, 
36-m. in 83-in. BBC model. 




New instrument panel permits gauges to be 
individually slanted. Driver s view isn't blocked 
by steering wheel or other controls. 



New center-tread axle makes steering easy but 
keeps the "feel" of the road* Available with 
9,000 lb. or 12,000 lb. capacity. 



Set complete information about CO-4000 sizes and engines and features and options. See an international Dealer or 
-listed in the Yellow Pages, International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 



Branch 




INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

§ "Build a truck to do m job— change it only to do it better" 



GTRrE is young, strong, eager. And its future has un- orous growth. And whatever the communications needs 

limited potential for progress. As the nation grows, so dE the future, GT&E will meet them fully, quickly, efh- 

grows the need for communications. Person-to-jjerson, ucmh— with flu ir;un etlmt «>l rosea r< h. manuhii lurinj; 

business-to-husiness. country-tocountry. Just as imjjor- aiul operations. A team effort that helps us grow [aster 

lant. GT&E has its roots in the "expansion areas" of because it serves die community better, 
America— where there's the space and the spirit for vig- 



Sharing greatly in America's growth 




GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS W 

730 THIRD AV^AT. iMn • GTat SUBSIDIARIES! General Tetepfione OptraunQ lot m 33 rates • GF&E Laaantom • Utet i.^matianai • iJstohI hta^mu tflwctorv Co. • Automnic fckctne • Lankun tart * Stfnm Etaemc 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

with nontechnical education. Yet 
the technical students in next June's 
graduating classes can expect to 
get higher salary offers from busi- 
ness than their nontechnical class- 
mates. 

This paradox is reported by Rob- 
ert F. Herrick, executive director of 
the College Placement Council, Inc. 

Technical graduates are getting 
average salary offers in the range of 
$600-plus a month. 

For the nontechnical grad the 
typical starting salary hovers around 
$600. 

Demand is rising for college stu- 
dents with majors in business, mar- 
keting and accounting. 

One placement officer— John D. 
Shingleton of Michigan State Uni- 
versity—confirms the growing inter- 
est in liberal arts majors but adds 
that the higgest assets any graduate 
can have in competing for good of- 
fers remain the same: "a high level 
of accomplishment, poise, personal- 
ity, and . . . desire for work/' 



Are the motivations of America's col- 
lege students changing? 

Some businessmen who do on- 
campus recruiting believe they are. 

One of the significant changes is 
a growing interest on the part of 
young men in "making some kind of 
public-service contribution," accord- 
ing to Robert J. Canning, who man- 
ages the General Electric Com- 
pany T s financial personnel recruit- 
ing effort- 
Mr. Canning has been recruiting 
for 15 years. 

His company has recruited on 
campuses since 1919 and hires 
about 1 ,000 graduates a year, 

"Perhaps it's the influence of the 
Peace Corps/* Mr. Canning says, 
"At any rate, we sense that young 
people are becoming more and more 
interested in such things as govern- 
ment service in doing something 
that makes a broad contribution to 
society," 

Ambition? Mr. Canning believes 
that the typist graduate has plenty 
of tt. 

He thinks that today's young peo- 
ple defimtely are not preoccupied 
with security features of employ- 
ment. 

"College students are much more 
aware of what's go in R on in the 
world than their counterparts of, 
say ten years ago," he declares. 

leng? ,re They Want a ° hal " 
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m§S) Cyclone Steel Fence-Aluminum-Coated 
needs no messy and costly painting 




, NO SPRA YiNG 



rm HO ROLLER PAINTING 



@ Cyclone Steel Chain-Link Fence- 
Aluminum-Coated combines the best 
features of steel and aluminum. It's 
50% stronger than all-aluminum fence 
and the coating lasts 3 to 5 times 
longer than galvanized coating. 

USS and CYCLONE aro retfi stored trademarks 



(Ug$) Cyclone Fence 



United States Steel Corp. 
Room 7306 

525 William Perm Place 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 

□ Send me more information about the corrosion resistance of USS CYCLONE 
Steel Fence— Aluminum-Coated 

□ Have representative call with free estimate 

Name 



Company 
Address 
City 



State 
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What does a pound of forms cost you? 



More than you realize — if you 
buy them this way. On price, 
not value. 

Savings are fine but are forms 
the place to pinch pennies? An 
inferior form can be a costly 
headache causing . . . inaccuracy 
and errors, machine downtime, 
delays in handling, work stop- 
page, broken schedules, etc. 

Some 'savings' don't save. 
Should you save on paper or 
save with paper? The paper that 



can control the key operations of 
your business. Korms, let's re- 
member, are the smallest cost in 
a transaction but, if they don't 
perform well, they increase other 
costs. 

Here is Moore value: a form 
designed to your need and use 




by men who know forms and 
systems; precision-made by 
skilled craftsmen; make-good 
guarantee; service before and 
after you buy; and prompt de- 
livery from 32 nearby plants. 

For savings in work, get value 
in forms. 

Get total value with Moore, 



maomm business fo/im 



*7ht fight busJnoi* form far «wwf y form of t 
Illinois - Person, Ta*flJ « Enwyvtll*, Calif. 



IMC 

nirntu' Niagoro Ferny Naw York • Patk Rfd$tf, 
Over £00 offices and factorial In NorH\ America 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



People curious to know 
what he's really like 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



If President Johnson happens to lack the char- 
isma tic quality of a Dwight D. Eisenhower or John 
F. Kennedy that tends to evoke gasps of pure af- 
fection in a crowd, it does not follow that the public 
is either indifferent to or uncaring about the man in 
the White House. In fuc\ . the evidence is that it 
cares greatly, or, perhaps more accurately, that it 
seems curiously fascinated by his foibles, his habits 
and his manner of dealing with the press. Congress, the 
vice president, his start and anybody else 
who comes into contact with him. 

For example, a fellow who visited the Mid 
die West not long ago came back to Wash- 
ington unmistakably aware that not as many 
questions were asked him about the programs 
of the Great Society as about LBJ the man 
and the manner in which he conducts even 
the most trivial affairs of the presidency. 
People wanted to know about those tilings 
that may enliven but not inform a dinner- 
table conversation. The questions ran along 
these lines: 

"Is he trying to keep Vice President Hum- 
phrey's light buried under the proverbial 
bushel because he's jealous of sharing the 
limelight with anyone else?" or "Why does 
he hate the press as BUich as he seems to?" 
or " Is it true that he chews up his assistants 
ami spits 'em out for breakfast if any of 
them displeases him?" or 'is he really feuding 
with the Kennedys?" or "Does he like to keep people 
°f} &uarc * k y praising them one minute and criticizing 
them the next?'* 

The traveler from Washington disclaimed posses - 
S1 °?? f anv imido intelligence that would permit him 
to know the aaswers to questions that had nothing 
to do with the solemn issues of state or would, in any 
case, require some psychological insight into a man 
not easily pigeonholed or characterized under the 
te*t of circumstances. 

Mr. IJsagor is the White House corresfxmdent for the 
Chicago Daily N, 
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When the traveler observed that a negative re- 
sponse would come closer to the truth about the 
President than acknowledging the premise of the 
questions, eyebrows shot up as though he were part 
of a cabal to protect Mr. Johnson from public ex- 
posure. 

He came back to the capital more impressed than 
ever by this curious interest in the LBJ personality 
and in the largely irrelevant details of White House 



PHOTOS »LAC« ANQ yPi 
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LBJ in his many poses gives few clues to his personality. 



life. He was almost convinced Hint his inquisitors 
did not think that they ever got a fully straight at 
count of what goes on in the Babel along the Po- 
tomac. But above all else, it seemed that ordinary 
citizens feel more of an identity, if not an odd sort 
Of kinship, with President Johnson than they did 
with his immediate predecessors, and he wasn't sure 
whether this was a strength or a weakness of LBJ s 
The President himself is known to wonder aloud 
at times why anybody should be interested in his 
private life. His personal and family affairs should 
he immune from what was once called keyhole 
journalism, in Mr. Johnson's judgment, And most 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Americans would surely agree, even though the line 
separating the private from the public in a position as 
intensely spotlighted as the presidency is a thin and 
barely perceptible one. indeed. 

In the conduct of his office, in his relationships 
with all the figures and the forces that circulate 
through tht» White House, the dynamo that keeps life 
pumped into the executive branch of the federal 
structure, the President's methods and techniques, 
his idiosyncrasies and quirks seem to he very much in 
the public domain, however much he and those 
around him may attempt to screen them. 

Mr. Johnson is more apt to follow the example of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his relations with people, 
not alone because FDR was a political model to 
him but also *>ecause the Roosevelt ian pattern suits 
LBJ '5 temperament and outlook. In one volume of 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr/s "The Age of Roosevelt,*' 
the historian quoted FDR in a passage that one can 
imagine LBJ repeating to one of his own staff. To 
an assistant who was trying to persuade him to take 
a certain course of action, FDR said: "I do not have 
to do it your way and I will tell you the reason why. 
The reason is that, although they may have made a 
mistake, the people of the United States elected me 
President, not you." 

m m m 

The historian also quoted an old political intimate 
of FDR as saying that "Most people acting for 
Roosevelt were messenger boys. He really made his 
own decisions,*' 

The process of decision-making in any presidency 
is probably far less tidy and definable that most out- 
siders imagine. Mr. Schlesinger reports that the pro- 
cess under FDR was "involved and inscrutable," and 
a Roosevelt adviser of the time said his boss "al- 
lowed no one to discover the governing principle." 
Not enough time has elapsed to give one a perspec- 
tive on how LBJ arrives at his decisions. Once the 
memoirs and diaries of the insiders come forth after 
the Johnson era, one suspects that the judgment will 
be that LBJ's process was at least as complex, if not 
as inscrutable, as Roosevelt's. 

Decision -ma king under Eisenhower was more or- 
derly than under any President in modern times, no 
doubt, because he relied upon a staff system as he 
did in the army and only the essential problems 
reached him. Strong men in his Cabinet, such as Set 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and Treasury 
Secretary Oeorge Humphrey, made the system 
eminently workable. Dulles* domination of foreign 
affairs was believed to be so complete that all he 
needed was presidential assent, rather than decision, 
on overseas policies, 

John F. Kennedy, on the other hand, improvised 
in the early phase of his presidency, deferring to 
senior and presumably wiser heads in the bureauc- 
racy until he discovered, in the disastrous Bay of 
Pigs episode, that he could take nothing for granted. 
He became a skeptical critic of advice he got there- 



after, and involved himself earlier in key problems 
as they moved through the decision crucible. Greater 
understanding of the JFK decision-making process 
can be expected after the books now being written h$ 
his trusted assistants have been published. 

President Johnson believes that his assistants serve 
him best if they retain a passion for anonymity, al- 
though this is difficult in the electronic age when only 
the most self-effacing can resist the demands for in- 
1* r views on television. It has been said that LBJ 
would like his staff to be faceless as well as anony- 
mous. Roosevelt once remarked in young Congress- 
man Johnson's presence that a White House assistant 
was losing his value because his name kept cropping 
up in the newspaper columns, and LRJ frequently 
recalls the remark approvingly, 

Mr. Johnson seems plainly agitated when a special 
assistant acquires a public identity, and he has in- 
dicated that he regards those who serve him in the 
White House proper as equal and interchangeable in 
their tasks. A man who has observed LBJ's working 
habits for many years recently offered this acutely 
revealing picture of how the President handles his 
staff: 

"For five days, he will accept everything one partic- 
ular assistant tells him or advises, and, in the same 
tjeriod, ignore another particular assistant. On the 
sixth day, the favored one might come forth with the 
most brilliant memo of the entire week, and the 
President will read it quickly and indicate dissatis- 
faction by tossing it to the man he has ignored all 
week and saying, 'Here, take this and make some 
sense out of it.* It isn't done meanly, but it sure 
keeps everybody off balance." 

• • • 

In his relationship with Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, the President isn't likely to forget his 
own experience in that position. Even though Presi- 
dent Kennedy took every care to see that he was in- 
cluded, not only in the crisis sessions but also in the 
intimate White House social affairs, Mr. Johnson 
still felt forlorn on occasion, his restless and impa- 
tient nature demanding more and more to do. He 
was especially aggrieved by flippant press accounts 
wondering whatever became of Lyndon Johnson. 
Humphrey's energy matches his own, and while the 
vice prcsidenl may not l>e performing tasks of wholly 
cosmic significance, it seems clear already that he 
will have precious little idle time on his hands. 

Like every President before him, Mr. Johnson 
would like the best possible press, one that exalts 
his works and is free of criticism. He will never get 
it, of course, but unlike his predecessors, he finds il 
hard to accept the press as a legitimate auditor of 
his presidency. But even on this score, he is un 
predictable and quite changeable, moving from pe- 
riods of cold war with the press to interludes of 
peaceful coexistence that have been known to dis- 
arm even his most dedicated adversary. 

Why he doesn't maintain this equable attitude de- 
fies analysis. But it helps to explain why the public 
seems to have such a consuming interest in a man 
who can be as enigmatic one moment as he can be 
open-handed and revealing the next. 
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Discover Diamond E 

Equi table's great new group plans 
for companies with 25 to 200 employees 



Now, you don't have to be a corporate giant to get 
complete group protection. 

If you have 25 to 200 employees— your firm may 
qualify for the "big company" benefits of Equitable s 
new Diamond E Group plans. 

Because Diamond E is so llexible and offers so 
wide a range of benefits and options, you're sure of 
getting the coverage that fits your company's needs 
exactly. 

For example, you can choose from dozens of life 
and accidental death plans, weekly indemnity plans, 
basic medical plans, as well as a major medical plan 
that gives coverage of up to $ 1 0.000 for each cause. 

The cost of a Diamond li plan is low — you enjoy 
the economies of standardized benefits and stream- 
lined administration. What's more. Equitable gives you 
a two-year premium rate guarantee on Diamond E. 



The 




For complete information about Equitable's new 
Diamond E Group Plans, mail the coupon below. 
Or call The Man from Equitable. He can also tell 
you how companies with 10 to 24 employees can 
get complete group protection under Equitable** im- 
proved Circle E plans, 

J ! 

THE EQUITABLE 24-h njm 
P.O. Box 1170, Ne* Y„rk, N.Y. 10001 

I am interested in receiving more information, without obliga- 
tion, about Equitable'* new Diamond IS Group Pkrn* for 
companies with 25 to 21H) employees. 



Name 



«l')M»t vrittl) 



Company _ 



Address . 



City . 



State- 



Zip Code 



Seq the Equitable Pavilion when 

visit the New York World's Pair. 




ABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 10019 
©Equitable 1965 



Here's Why Ohio's 
1964 Industrial Expansion Totaled 



ONE BILLION DOLLARS 



In a single year, announced new capital 
investment in Ohio industry totaled a 
record-setting $l t OOO t fXIO ? 000.00 ! And you 
can bet your boots we're proud. Because 
what it mean.*, of course, is that more and 
more Ohio companies are prospering and 
expanding M .and more and more new and 
former out-of-state companies are discover- 
ing what a pleasure it is to do business in a 
state where "profit** is not a dirty word. 

The following fa- Is will show you what we 
mean: 

■ The lowest State and Litcal Taxes 
of any comparable industrial state 

— and that is the way ti will remain. 
Ohio's budget has been balanced for the 
last two years — with no new or in- 
creased taxes. The budget being sub* 
mitted for the next biennium is likewise 
a balanced budget, again with no new 
or increased taxes, 

Within the framework of this balanced bud- 
get are Ohio's wide-range new programs for 
highways, education, airports and capital 
improvements. This kind of attitude in the 
State House, the Court Houses, and City 
Halls throughout the state means that indus- 
try can plan future operations, growth, and 
expansion, knowing that cost will not sud- 
denly skyrocket hevaiise of tax increase* — 
because no new or increased taxes are 
needed in Ohio. 

MQHT IS HOT A DIITT WOIO IN OHIO 

■ Unexcelled hunt an resources, Ohio's 
labor force is among the most produc- 
tive in the nation. Responsible labor 
leadership has kepi work stoppage to 
a minimum, and Ohio industry enjoys 
excellent employer-employee relation- 
ships. Workman's compensation and 
unemployment compensation have 
undergone close scrutiny. Abuses have 
been stopped, and costs stabilized. 

If the available human resources are not 
precisely what you need, Ohio will create 
what you want. The Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and the State Depart* 
mrnt of Education are equipped to set up 
special local training programs to train 
workers specifically for you, often right in 
your own plant. Thirty-nine communities 



throughout Ohio operate training and re- 
training programs. 

MORIT It MOT A PitTT #GH* IK OHIO 

■ Lowest transportation costs. From 
Ohio, your products reach more mar- 
kets fatter than from any other state. 
Within 600 mile* of Ohio is h7 r A of the 
nation s population. 6H r ) of its personal 
Un 0OJ9I4, 66% of its retail sales. On the 
industrial side of the coin, tin Ohio 
plant site is within 500 miles of 78% of 
the nation's manufacturing, and 73% 
of its new plants and equipment. 

Reaching these markets is easy from Ohio. 
More than half of Ohio's 1,540 miles of 
Interstate Highway is now open for travel — > 
and Ohio intends to be the first state to com- 
plete its entire network. Ohio's 52.5-hillton 
program for new highways insure* the state 
an unsurpassed highway system. Thirty four 
railroads crisscross every county in Ohio, 
Thirteen regularly scheduled airlines serve 
fourteen Ohio cities, and 441 airports and 
airfields are available to business and pri- 
vate planes, and a program now underway 
will place an airport capable of handling at 
least twin-engine planes in each of Ohio's 
88 counties. The St, Lawrence Seaway -< in at 
Lakes shipping lanes and the mighty Ohio 
River have opened direct water routes from 
Ohio's industry to world markets — and 
vice versa, 

PXQPIT H WOT * DttTT WOIB 111 OHIO 

■ Excellent educational facilities. In 

1964, ninety-three Ohio colleges and 
universities conferred an estimated 25.- 
000 bachelor degrees* 4,$00 master de- 
grees, and 510 doctorates. Ohio high 
schools graduate 85*000 students a year 
and the number is growing* 



To keep well ahead of 
for higher education, 
million program for m 
ratories and classrooms 
community and branc 
search centers. Already 
for facilities in 27 Ohio 
stale university, plus 
and community institut 
tions, are proposed in 
gram. Whether your 



the gntwirii! demand 
Ohio has a $340,- 
ore and better labo- 
♦ technical institutes, 
h colleges, and re- 
authorized are funds 
communities. A new 
technical, scientific, 
ions at 21 Ohio lot a- 
an upcoming pro- 
needs will be for 



astrophysicists, mechanical engineers, tech* 
nicians, or machinists, Ohio will have 
trained people for you. 

PROFIT Jt WOT A Dl-Tt VOID IK OHIO 

■ Low utility rates. Ohio ranks third in 
the nation in energy production, pro* 
riding abundant power available, 
throughout the slate at low cost. 

Seven investor *owncd electric companies and 
two of tlit- nation'*: target ii;ss system* pro- 
vide Ohioans with the most complete and 
Hexihle utilities service available. Ohio coal 
resources are more than equal to future rje- 
mands, and recent development* in oil and 
gas drilling promise to make the state a 
lender in petroleum and natural gas* 

MOPIT H HOT A DIRTY WORD IN OHIO 

B Superb recreational facilities. Hunt* 
ing, fishing, boating and camping for 
the outdoorsman; historical and scenic 
points of interest for the sight- seer; big 
league baseball, football, basketball, 
horkrv. skiing, rating, golfing and hau l- 
ing for the sports-minded. 

No Ohioan need ever leave his state* what- 
ever hi* recreational tastes. And, again, Ohio 
intends that it will remain so. On the hoards 
it* a $100-millmn program for capital im- 
provements in Ohio's state parks, lakes and 
streams, and historical sites. From the 
hushed relaxation of a quiet lakeside cabin, 
to the excitement of summer theatre* to the 
bright hustle of the county fair midway, 
Ohio has every recreational facility. 

R«Om n HOT * PUTT WO*0 J* OHIO 

And remember* all of this with no new or 
increased taxe*, <>hi« is gearing it-el j (l , 
become the nation's number one industrial 
state — a state sensitive to its people's wants, 
responsive to the problems of industry, and 
so confident about the future that it is act* 
ing today to provide for the neeiis ol tomor- 
row^ industry, 

Shouldn't you find out more about Ohio 
before you make any expansion decision-? 



f\ «OVBIHOR OP OWl 0 

PROFIT IS NOT A DIRTY WORD IN OHIO 
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What to watch for 
in Europe 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



For many weeks now the attention of Americans, 
in the domain of foreign policy, has been largely con- 
centrated on Southeast Asia. By the time the general- 
ly unsavory news from Vietnam has been absorbed 
(here is usually neither opportunity nor desire to keep 
abreast of developments elsewhere. 

This does not mean that events stand still in places 
which are both closer and more important to us than 
Saigon. In Western Europe changes are taking place 
which are not less significant because they are pri- 
marily commercial. The outc ome of our rivalry with 
communism, however, is at least as much at stake in 
Europe as in Asia. 

Statistics recently released by the government of 
West Germany show that in 1964 the value of that 
country's imports from North America increased by 
only J.H per cent over 1963. For the same two periods 
West German imports from the communist bloc, ex- 
cluding East Germany, jumped by 12 per cent. 

What West Germany purchased from Russia and 
her satellites last year was still only about one third 
the value of goods bought from the United States and 
Canada. But the sharply upward trend of the former 
is significant. Still more so were the West German 
exports to communist countries— up 27.8 per cent from 
1963 to 1964. 



Much the same picture is revealed by the foreign 
trade figures for our other European allies. For them 
id.so, almost without exception, the volume of East- 
West trade is rising. This is emphasized in the re- 
port of the House "Special Study Mission to Eu- 
rope," which received little publicity when presented 
lo Congivss i n [-Vhruary. The mission, under the 
chairmanship of Representative John S. Monagan of 
Connecticut, concluded that: 'With respect to East 
West trade, we believe that thorough review of the 
entire body of U. S. law on this subject is overdue." 



Dr. Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



Many factors contribute to the campaign for easing 
present governmental restrictions on East- West trade. 
One of the most important is not as yet generally 
realized. It traces to the widening cleavage between 
NATO and the European Economic Community, 
generally known as the Common Market. These or- 
ganizations, both owing much to American inspiration 
and support, are no longer harmonious, one with the 
other. And it becomes increasingly obvious that it 



PHOTOS WIDE WORLD. EEC 




Deliberations of NATO and the European Common 
Market are likely to set them on a collision course 



wjll be impossible for our foreign jx>1icy to continue 
to favor both. 

NATO, launched in 1949, is, of course, a military 
alliance, of which the United States and Canada as 
well as 13 European countries are members. It was 
developed, after the communist seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, to provide protection against further Mos- 
cow-inspired aggression. The pledge of its members 
is that "an armed attack against one or more of them 
in Europe and North America shall be considered an 
attack against all.** Whether or not because of NATO 
there has been no such attack during the 15 years 
that this alliance has been operative. 

The EEC, established by the Treaty of Rome in 
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1957, has no direct military significance. It is cur- 
rently only a customs union of six countries: France, 
West Germany. Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg, All these, however, are also meml>ers of 
NATO, and Washington has throughout looked favor- 
ably on this grouping because it has served to give 
the NATO alliance greater economic strength. For 
the same reason Moscow is suspicious of EEC. 

As every visitor to the area knows, the commercial 
success of the Common Market has been spectacular. 
Well ahead of original schedules, practically all re- 
maining tariff barriers on shipments of industrial 
products between the members will have been re- 
moved by the beginning of next year. Progress to- 
ward the even mure difficult objective of agricultural 
free trade is riul lacking. As a refill., rom modify ship- 
ments among the Common Market countries have 
more than doubled within the past five years. 

As the Monagan mission reports, however, "the 
growth of freer trade within the Common Market has 
not been accompanied by a parallel relaxation of the 
Market's common barrier to imports from the out- 
side." Tin* export trade of European countries out- 
side EEC, like Great Britain, Austria and Switzer- 
land, is being contracted by the Common Market 
achievement. 

For that reason these nonmembers are increasingly 
receptive to the overtures of communist purchasing 
agents. And the appetite of the Common Market 
countries for East-Wesl trade is simultaneously stim- 
ulated by the rapid development of their productive 
potential. Russia's ability to pay in gold, when neces- 
sary T is still another stimulant. 



The British effort to join the Common Market was 
frustrated, in January, 1963, by French opposition 
under the leadership of President de Gaulle. His 
argument was that the United Kingdom cannot be 
regarded as an integral part of Europe as long as it 
has special relations with the countries of the British 
Commonwealth and, he implied, with the United 
States. 

On several occasions since, de Gaulle has demon 
st rated that he visualizes the Common Market as the 
basis of a "Third Force" which, under French leader- 
ship, would be essentially neutral as between the 
United States on the one hand and Russia on the 
other. This plan is, of course, anathema to those who 
would like to see NATO develop as a far-reaching 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with political as 
well as military unity. 

General de Gaulle's vision, however, is by no means 
the only factor operating to frustrate NATO while ex- 
panding and strengthening the Common Market. 

Several important European countries will not or 
cannot join NATO because* it is basically a military 
alliance. Sweden, Switzerland and Austria, however, 
have all shown that they would willingly associate 
themselves with EEC if that action would \w com- 
patible with their neutrality. But this will nol In- the 



case as long as the Common Market is composed of 
NATO members. There is thus an underlying strain 
on NATO, unquestionably promoted by de Gaulle, 
which justifies the Monagan mission in saying that 
the alliance is in a state of "crisis." 

IT. S policies, savs ils reporl to Congress, have 
"contributed to the faltering of NATO and to the un- 
certainty about its future." Among these is listed the 
restrictive American attitude on East-West trade as 
contrasted with the more liberal attitude increasingly 
dominant among our NATO allies. Since Russia can 
now obtain almost all its technological needs from 
them: "What the U. S. export controls accomplish . . . 
is to deny American manufacturers the opportunity 
of participating in this type of trade with (he Soviet 
bloc." 

While NATO flounders, the Common Market is 
marking time. It is already close to being a federa- 
lion, so far as the removal of internal trade barriers 
is concerned. The next step indicated is currency 
unification, to the end that prices and production 
costs will become more uniform throughout the area. 

Such development, however, would clearly be one 
of political as well as economic union. And amalga- 
mation of the Six into a United States of Europe, for 
which the name Europa is already coined, would im- 
mediately raise the important issue of whether the 
new central government would be a member of 
NATO, as are the parts which would join to form 
Europa. In the now neutral countries which would 
like to join the Common Market it is argued that this 
would not be the case* 



The issue, however, is not likely to arise in 
legalistic manner. In 1969, four years from now, any 
member of NATO may with complete propriety with- 
draw from that organization. It seems probable that 
France, if de Gaulle's policies are maintained, will 
then elect to do so. The other members of the Com- 
mon Market would then be under great pressure to 
do the same. In short, a showdown between NATO 
and the EEC is in the offing. 

Whether or not this trend develops further would 
seem to depend in no small measure on our attitude 
toward East-West trade. That European business 
intends to foster it, and has little of the morbid fear 
of communism so prevalent with us, is obvious. The 
question is how the divergent viewpoints can best be 
reconciled. 

Such questions are ignored, and allowed to fester, 
whenever the national attention becomes absorbed by 
a single trouble spot, no matter how grave the situa- 
tion in the particular area. Few business problems 
can be considered in a vacuum, entirely apart from 
seemingly unrelated factors. And that is certainly 
not less true for the interlocking difficulties of a high 
ly disordered world. 

A nation which moves into a position of world 
leadership must learn to see world problems as a 
whole. It cannot afford the kaleidoscopic focusing of 
newspaper headlines. It may well be in the interest 
of our enemies that unbalanced concentration on the 
latest flareup should continue. That, however, is 
scarcely a consoling thought. 
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Quick! 



How do you 
answer these everyday 
personnel questions? 

How do you: 

determine a salary raise? 
decide on promotions or transfers? 
establish a pension plan? 
kill unfounded rumors? 
handle employee grievances? 



These are just a few of the questions answered in the free mony per- 
sonnel guidebook, It includes 64 pages of modern, proven personnel 
methods. Whether you have five employees or hundreds.. .whether 
you want to develop a comprehensive personnel program or review 
the one you already have . , . you'll find this guidebook invaluable. 

Mail the coupon for your free copy today. No obligation. 



Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB45 
Broadway at 55th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

I would tike a free copy of your 

"Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program. 




Name 



Company. 



Address. 
City 



Stale 



Zip NO, 



Title. 



MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 



I 

j 



The man of accomplishment knows there is only one Lincoln Continental. 




Mr. Bert Cremers, Vice President, Industrial Chemicals Group, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 




Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other 
cars. It is the automobile owned by more and more men of accomplishment. It 
distinguishes them among fine car owners. What does your car say about you? 

Mm America's most distinguished motorcar. 

TflhtinitiifK-ftlOE WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FOBO MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION. NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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New Tax Collector 
tells his goals 



By SHELDON S. COHEN 

U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 



Integrity, automation, harmony 
with businessmen are promised 

Cooperation is growing between American busi- 
ness and the federal government. We find this es- 
pecially true in the tax area. 

A large part of the work of the Internal Revenue 
Service concerns business, of course. We regard the 
welfare of the business community as a matter of deep 
concern. We feel our necessary operations should not 
impede business operations when 1 possible, and we 
know that business provides one of our principal 
sources of revenue. 

I come to my post as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with no preconceived ideas for changes. 
However, I know ours is a very dynamic society, 
which requires constant change to adapt to it. I feel 
certain we will move forward with whatever changes 
become appropriate. 



The author, at 37, is one of the youngest commis- 
sioners in Internal Revenue Service history. Presi- 
dent Johnson named him to the top IRS post a few 
months ago. He had been chief counsel for a year. 
Previously he was in private law practice. 



I have two strong personal goals as Commissioner: 

1. To stress integrity in the government's administra- 
tion and interpretation of the tax laws and in the 
citizen's compliance with them. 

2. To bring our automatic data processing (ADP) 
system to a successful full implementation. 

Our nation's dependence on the integrity of those 
who administer the tax laws is even more funda- 
mental, to my way of thinking, than automation. For* 
innately for the country, the great majority of Ameri- 
cans pay their taxes on time and with a remarkable* 
degree of honesty. ADP, even with all it$ marvels, 
won't collect a penny of tax. 

The taxpayer's confidence in the American tax sys~ 
tern rests on his acceptance of the honor and sincerity 
of those charged with administration of the tax laws. 

The Revenue Service maintains one of the highest 
standards of self-conduct in government or industry. 
Our inspection service helps to insure adherence to 
these* standards through internal audit and security 
programs. 

Many of you are aware of the disclosures of in- 
tegrity breakdowns last year. It is my firm intention 
to uncover corruption wherever the trail may lead 

I believe the vast majority of Internal Revenue 
employees share my sense of urgency to flush out cor- 
rupt practitioners, taxpayers and employees. 

Integrity is our watchword I deem it vital in earn- 
ing and keeping the respect ' continued on fxtge 68) 
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WHO THE 
PRESIDENT 
LISTENS TO 



New insiders now seem to have his ear 
more than some of his former cronies 



At a private White House lunch- 
eon recently, President Johnson 
read his guests a quotation sent to 
him by a member of his staff: 

"Behind every enterprise stands 
the man who is ultimately re- 
sponsible. The eager and able men 
on his staff spin golden dreams and 
propose new plans. They fret while 
he ponders. But to him, delibera- 
tion is sweet. 

"He knows that success will have 
many shareholders, but that failure 
will be the sole property of the man 
responsible." 

Mr. Johnson— and the unnamed 
staff member who sent it to him— 
obviously felt the quotation clearly 
stated the position of the President 
of the United States— "the man re- 
sponsible. " 

And in reading it to his guests, 
he seemed to be expressing some of 
that splendid misery that goes with 
the lonely eminence of the presi- 
dency. 

The final responsibility for mo- 
mentous decisions, global and do- 
mestic, does indeed rest with the 
President alone. But like every 
President, Mr. Johnson needs and 
has his eager and able men who spin 
golden dreams, propose new plans 
and fret while he ponders. It is to 
these men that he looks for advice, 
fUjirimee. reassurance, discussion, 
warnings of trouble ahead. And it 
is these men who help shape Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's domestic Great 
Society program and international 
policies. 

These are the men the President 
listens to. To know who they are 
and appreciate the role each plays 
one must first understand the pat- 
tern—organization would be too 




President Johnson listens intently 
to words of Secretary McNamara. 



formal a word -into which they 
fall. 

Four groups have his ear 

To oversimplify a bit. President 
Johnson consults with four separate 
groups of people. 

First, are the insiders, the mem- 
bers of his White House staff. 

There are indications the Presi- 
dent is listening more now to staffers 
and cabinet members than to old cro- 
nies outside of government. The 
men who work only for him, are re- 
sponsible only to him, find him a 
tough, demanding and frequently 
downright cantankerous boss. But 
they are completely and unques- 




Without question the top staff man 
is Special Assistant Bill Mayers. 
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The President still leans on advice from several of his 
old associates now in leadership posts in the Congress. 



Aides (from left ) Reedy on press, Volenti on speeches 
and Bundy on security feed in information continuously. 



On civil rights and myriad other matters 
Vice President Humphrey offers advice. 



tionably loyal. They are such men 
as Bill Movers, Jack Valenti and 
other members of the "Texas Ma- 
fia," longtime aides from the Presi- 
dent's days in Congress, genera lists 
ready to undertake just about any 
assignment the President wants to 
throw them. 

They are also men like McGeorge 
Bundy and Lee White, holdovers 
from the Kennedy days, with more 
narrowly define*! areas of responsi- 
bility. 

The insiders are at the Presi- 
dent's call from the moment he 
wakes up at 6:30 a.m. or thereabouts 
until he retires. They chat with 
him during meals, consult with him 
constantly during the long office 
day, travel with him, even help 
him pass the hours when sleep re- 



fuses to come. They schedule his 
appointments and organize his time, 
prepare memos and briefing papers, 
boil down reports from the govern- 
ment agencies, explore legislative 
possibilities, write speeches and 
messages, follow through on his 
decisions, recommend policies and 
courses of action to implement 
them, determine what goes into the 
all-important bedside table read- 
ing pile for presidential browsing 
late at night or early in the morn- 
ing. 

The second group is made up of 
the high-level officials— men at and 
around cabinet level who advise 
the President but who also have 
substantial operating responsibil- 
ities of their own. Occupying more 
lofty publif positions than the 



White House staffers, they operate 
on a looser rein. This group in- 
cludes such men as Secretaries Mc- 
Namara and Rusk, of course, the 
heads of such key agencies as the 
Budget Bureau and the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and one other 
man the President talks to and list- 
ens to often: Vice President Hum 
phrey. 

These are the men who supply 
the brick and mortar for the broad 
policies the President and h: 
White House aides construct and 
the decisions he makes. Meeting 
directly with the President or work- 
ing with the White House staff 
group, they give him facts and 
counsel. And once the policies are 
formed and the decisions are made, 
(continued on page 55) 
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WHAT PEOPLE THINK 

Along the Pedernales, they're strong people with' 





Stonewall, Tex. Ernest Hodges lives in a sturdy 
house made of concrete and fist-sized rocks he and 
his wife Marie hauled up from the Pedernales River. 
You get there by crossing a concrete low-water bridge 
that becomes a ford when the river rises. The Hodges' 
place adjoins a somewhat better known ranch on the 
north bank of the Pedernales in central Texas— the 
LB J Ranch, home of President Johnson. 

Ruddy-faced Mr. Hodges keeps his iron-gray hair 
cropped short. He has farmed and ranched in the 
valley all his life, his father having come there as a 
boy in 1887. He runs cattle, goats ar.d sheep, grows 
peaches and raises 3(X) acres of grain for livestock 
feed. 

But mostly Mr. Hodges is an innovator, an experi- 
menter-even a gambler, although he wouldn't de- 
scribe himself that way. 

"WeVe been changing from one thing to another as 
long as I can remember." he said one recent afternoon 
when the rain kept him out of the fields and let him 
relax, hands behind his head, in a comfortable living 
room chair. 

"We used to grow cotton and then peanuts. I was 
the first to put in a sizable acreage of peaches. I had 
118 acres at the most. People said I was crazy. But 
I said, 'There's always got to be one crazy one in the 
bunch* and went ahead." The Stonewall peach has 
since become a favorite in Texas as result of pioneer- 
ing by Mr. Hodges and others. "You have to plan and 
experiment and work and everything else if you want 
to get ahead," he said. 

Mr. Hodges is far from unusual in the Pedernales 
valley or, indeed, in many another region of the U. S, 
For it has been millions of people like him and others 
in his region who provided the sturdiness, imagina- 
tion and courage which built the United States and 
gave the nation its character. 

More specifically, these are the people among whom 

Simon Burg (leftK rancher-businessman, says anyone 
in the area can find a job if he wants it. Construction 
firm chief A/. C. Winters (left on opposite page J feels 
employers must be free to shift their workers fash. 
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IN THE LAND OF LBJ 



strong thoughts about what's best for their country 
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WHAT PEOPLE THINK IN THE LAND OF LB J 



*. . . There was a dream— a dream of a 




President Johnson grew up and to whom he says he 
still turns for inspiration. In his State of the Union 
message, he declared: 

"A Presidents hardest task is not to do what is 
right, but to know what is right. . . 

It was a dramatic section of his speech and re- 
vealing as to his values and beliefs. 

"The answer was waiting for me in the land where 
I was born, 

"It was once barren land. The angular hills were 
covered with scrub cedar and a few large live oaks. 
Little would grow in the harsh caliche soil of my 
country. And each spring the Pederr.ales River would 
flood our valley. 

"But men came and they worked and they en- 
dured and they built. 

"And tonight that country is abundant; abundant 
with fruit and cattle and goats and sheep, and there 
are pleasant homes and lakes and the floods are gone. 
"Why did men come to that once forbidding land? 
"They were restless, of course, and they had to be 
moving on. But there was more than that. There was 
a dream a dream of a place where a free man could 
build for himself, and raise his children to a better 
life- a dream of a continent to be conquered, a world 
to be won, a nation to be made." 

It's worth, therefore, a close look at the people who 
live in LBJ country, at their parents who tamed the 
land and at the land itself. Who are these people who 
inherited the dream of "a place where a free man 
could build for himself*? What kind of folks have 
built this country** What guides their thinking? 

"Patience, tenacity, character" 

Part of the answer comes from leathery, soft-spoken 
Judge Thomas C. Ferguson, law partner of President 
Johnson's business associate A. W. Moursand, He 
says the land "develops patience, tenacity and char- 
acter** in the people who live there, 

"These are reasonable people," concludes Dr. Wil- 
liam Crook, energetic president of San Marcos 
Academy. "There's no feuding. They've had to neigh- 
bor. In many ways, they resemble traditional New 
Engianders. They're on the conservative side of the 
scale but not the agin' type of conservatism. They 
are open to ideas." 

They are independent, believing in an individual's 
responsibility to make the best he can of himself and 
in such time-tested virtues as work, ambition, thrifl 
and the family, a visitor finds. 

Another part of the answer comes from Arthur Stehl- 
ing of Frederic ksburg: 

"As you can see, we don't have the best soil in the 



kiild for himself, and raise his children to a better life . . 



world. I don't imagine they would even farm it up in 
Illinois or Michigan. Our anility to get by is due to 
the frugality of the people and the fact they can 
diversify their farming, ranching and their thinking." 

Mr. Stehling's credentials for talking about the 
region are impeccable. At sixty, he's the descendant 
of pioneer German families who came to the Peder 
nales valley direct from the old country in the middle 
of the Nineteenth (Vntury. The sign on his door 
identifies him simply as a lawyer But he's inure than 
the local courthouse lawyer that's implied. He is 
president and organizer of the Security State Bank & 
Trust Co., the moving spirit behind other Fredericks- 
burg enterprises, chairman of the Gillespie County- 
Democratic Committee, a frequent visitor to Washing- 
ton and New York on business and a friend of the 
President. Pictures of Mr. Johnson, autographed, and 
of other big names accompanied by Mr. Stehling cover 
his Office walls. 

This changing country which Mr Stehling character- 
izes and in which Mr. Johnson lives is known as the 
Hill Country of Texas. Two metropolitan areas exert 
an economic and social pull. Austin, the state capital, 
is on the eastern edge without being part of the Hill 
Country. San Antonio is on the south. Texas' Colo- 
rado River, controlled by a series of seven dams which 
provide power, lakes for recreation and flood control, 
more or less bounds the region on cast and not tic 

What it's like today 

Scrub cedar and oak cover many acres of land 
loday, killing off grass ;uid making gmzinu difficult. 

"About all the ground's good for in some spots is to 
hold the land together." says Jake Pickle, member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives for part of this 
region. 

About in the middle of the Hill \ 'ountry, the Peder- 
nales River flows eastward, one of a ladder of similar 
smallish streams which swell at the drop of a good 
rain. The word is an Indian one meaning flint* say 
old-timers. But no one seems to know why it is 
pronounced "Perdenales." 'continued on page 76 > 





The Hill Stribhngs tleft > work around the clock with 
up-to-date equipment tn the kidding season to assure 
profits [ram Angora goats. They agree with County 
Agent O. L. Patterson 'right, bolt om t that success 
depends on brains as well as brawn. Ixiwyer Arthur 
Stehling (above* was told he'd never make a banker, 
so he went to work and note heads a bank oj his own. 
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Lyndon's lobbyists: 

How they gel 

what he wants 

These are the carefully picked men who sell 
the Administration program to the Congress 



Leaning forward at his desk 
on the second floor of the White 
House west wing, the curly-haired 
Boston Irishman pointed to Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's office directly be- 
low. 

"It's the President's legislative 
program that we're working for, 
and our responsibility is to push 
the whole program through Con- 
gress," said Lawrence F. O'Brien, 
special assistant to the President for 
legislative affairs, 

" 4 Sure, each federal department 
and agency has a special interest 
in this or that bill and wants to see 
it pass. But. we operate under the 
concept that we're all solidly be- 
hind the President's program." 

With these words the director 
of the most skillful government 
lobby ever assembled summed up for 
an editor of Nation's Business 
how he and more than 40 other 
legislative experts are striving to 
persuade Congress to convert Mr, 
Johnson's long list of objectives 
into a living Great Society. 

The President's lobby spreads 
across the nation's capital from 
the White House and other exec- 
utive offices downtown to con- 
gressional leaders and other Ad- 
ministration friends on Capitol 
Hill— with a large assist from lob- 
byists of labor unions, consumer 
organizations and other special in- 
terest groups. 

While Mr. O'Brien directs Pres- 
ident Johnson's lobbying func- 



tions, as he did for President John 
V Kennedy, the real force behind 
it is Mr. Johnson, himself, who 
has developed the operation to ils 
present level of efficiency and in- 
sists that it operate in the John- 
son manner. 

As the President has told his 
Cabinet, he considers a federal de- 
partment's legislative liaison officer 
second in importance onJy to the 
cabinet meml>er himself. 

"If we are to get our legislative 
program through 1 Congress 1 1 " he 
said, "you must have heavyweights 
in these jobs— people with politi- 
cal sensitivity and substantive 
knowledge of your programs. 

"I expect them to keep you 
Ihoroughly informed of the situa- 
tion affecting your programs on the 
Hill and, in turn, I expect you to 
keep me informed at all times." 

With almost three decades of ex- 
perience and friendships in Con- 
gress, Mr. Johnson is his own most 
active lobbyist. He works closely 
with Mr. O'Brien. Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders in plan- 
ning legislative strategy and tactics, 
and he does not hesitate to take a 
personal hand when it may do some 
good. 

A perfectionist in politics, Mr. 
Johnson wants the machinery for 
enacting his legislative program to 
meet the same standard— and Larry 
O'Brien is trying to give it to him. 

Mr, O'Brien began building up 



the White House legislative npern 
tion soon after President Kennedy, 
in whose election campaigns he had 
been a key figure, took office. 

44 We knew we were going to have 
difficult fights with Congress after 
the I960 elections because the Dem- 
ocrats had lost 21 House seats," Mr. 
O'Brien recalled. "W r e won our 
first test on the rules by only five 
votes. 

"We decided to build a legislative 
staff at the White House and put iL 
on the highest possible level. For 
instance, I became spokesman for 
the President on the Hilt 

"With a staff of three men cover- 
ing the House, one at the Senate, 
and an inside assistant at the White 
House*, we established regular con- 
tacts with members of Congress and 
shifted the emphasis on congres- 
sional relations— the spotlight -from 
the executive agencies to the White 
House. 

"A congressional relations opera- 
tion which was formalized in lh<- 
White House for the first time in 
the Eisenhower Administration was 
further expanded and became a full- 
.:, ;ile department." 

Today every major federal de- 
partment and agency has a congres- 
sional liaison officer whom President 
Johnson wants elevated to a level 
close- to the cabinet officer or agency 
head, if he doesn't already hold 
such status. Two are assistant sec- 
retaries, but most are assistants to 
(continued on page 98 J 
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Business meetings: More 



Businessmen stand to get more from 
their share of the $6 billion spent yearly 
on conventions and business meetings 




A businessman, in a recurring nightmare, finds 
himself trapped under a giant fruit cocktail in the 
middle of a hotel banquet hall. 

His doctor describes the fruit cocktail as a symbol. 
"You've been attending too many conventions/ 1 he 
says. "Take a vacation." 

The businessman buys a ticket on a Caribbean 
cruise ship and plans a restful stay at an island re- 
sort. Entering the main saion his first evening aboard 
ship, he discovers it's crowded with businessmen 
holding a meeting. 

When he reaches the island his hotel is jammed 
with insurance agents there for a vacation-sales 
seminar. 

Shaken, the businessman wires his doctor: "Urgent 
prescribe new treatment. Fruit cocktail following me." 

So goes the story. Apocryphal or not* it points up 
one of many changes now reshaping meetings and 
con vent ions- -those uniquely American phenomena 
that each year attract more than 10 million people. 

Not only are more meetings held today, but in- 
creasingly they are being conducted in foreign lands, 
on ships at sea, at exotic resorts and on a scale that 
has made meeting-holding itself a $6 billion-a-year 
domestic industry. In some U. S. cities conventions 
account for as much as 67 per cent of the yearly 
revenues of the largest hotels, are a major spur to 



local business, and support a boom in the building of 
multimillion-dollar civic aurliUuiums designed to 
house conventions and trade expositions. 

Why meetings are changing 

Businessmen account for perhaps half of all the 
convention activity in the nation. 

But the kinds of meetings these chronic conven- 
tion-goers attend are taking on a new look. 

Today's sessions are generally better planned, 
shorter, more serious and more sophisticated, and in- 
volve greater audience participation than was true 
just a few years ago, Some business and industrial 
gatherings feature expensive, Broadway-quality shows. 
Even these are designed more to make a serious 
point than to entertain, as you may have been aware 
in recent meetings you have attended. 

"There is a real movement afoot to introduce a 
better rationale to business meetings," asserts James 
O. Rice of New York, a meeting consultant. He finds 
many companies intensely interested in getting 
' more mileage" from the time and money they ear- 
mark for meetings, "whether it s company training 
sessions, sales meetings, trade shows or the annual 
meeting of their associations." 

Others echo this view. "Location, in this day of jet 
travel, is no longer the important consideration it 
once was." declares one trade association official. 
"Now the big thing is program. You've got to offer 
a compact, appealing and meaningful program geared 
to the needs of your audience." 

Move about in business gatherings and you sense 
the greater mood of seriousness 
and purpose 1 , the hunger for 
know-how. This reflects the av- 
erage executive's awareness that 
powerful forces are at work: 
technological upheaval, keen 
competition, government's ex- 
panding influence on business, 
complex new tools for managing 
and the mixed blessing of world 
trade. 

At a business meeting, or con- 
vention, the executive expects to 
find answers to some of the ques- 
tions raised by each of these 
forces. Alert meeting managers 
recognize this expectation and 
design their meetings accord- 
ingly. 

An illustration of how this is 
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message, less meringue 



done is offered by Dwight Reed, assistant executive 
vice president of the American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, an association of 2^)0 soft drink but tiers. 
ABCETs annual meeting is one of the biggest in the 
association field. It draws 10,000 bottlers, salesmen, 
suppliers and franchise operators- and their wives. 

"One of our chief functions," Mr, Reed explains, 
"is to keep our members informed of technical, legis- 
lative and other developments affecting them. A few 
years ago there was a big stir over the question of 
whether bottlers should shifl to cans for soft drinks. 
This decision can involve large capital outlays, so we 
placed a great deal of emphasis at our annual meet- 
ings on discussions of the advantages of different 
types of containers. We used skits, panel discussions 
by officials of franchise companies, all manner of 
communication techniques/* 

Wide-angle view important 

There are meetings and meetings. On the business- 
man's calendar, "meetings" can mean almost anything 
—a session with his board of directors, a stockholders' 
meeting, a sales meeting in the field, an informal 
stafT pow-wow or three days in a cavernous conven- 
tion hall bearing papers read or exhibit -hopping at 
the trade show. 

Most associations— they hold an estimated 32,000 
state, regional and national meetings a year— stick to 
the direct interests of their members. Some call Ibis 
"tunnel vision," close scrutiny but over a limited field, 




national and international issues that cut across in- 
dustry lines. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United Stales is 
the principal example. At its fifty-third annual meet- 
ing Ibis month in Washington, businessmen will be 
brought up to date on what the government is doing 
that a fleets them Meeting delegates, in turn, will let 




government and the nation know where business 
stands by formulating and adopting specific declara- 
tions of policy. 

Annual meet ings of the National Chamber in recent 
years have led to policy decisions which have had a 
profound effect on the country. The Chamber's strong 
and early endorsement of tax reduction, enacted in 
19*i i, is a conspicuous example. Its leadership in 
backing the Export Expansion Act in 1962 is another 
case in point, showing, as it does, how businessme n 
in assembly can exert an influence with far-reaching 
implications. 

On the touchy issue of East-West trade, American 
businessmen have watched with interest the role that 
Chamber sessions have played in building a greater 
acceptance of the idea that, with safeguards, Soviet- 
American trade can be expanded and liberalized. 

Certainly the emphasis on government economy 
ceaselessly called for by the National Chamber, along 
with other business groups, has had its effect in the 
past two annual budgets of the Johnson Administra- 
tion. 

A policy session of the National Chamber is an oc~ 
casion for debate as well as derision, for the organize 
tion is democratically constituted and its voting 
members often bold divergent views. 

Other business groups with t continued on p<ige 48) 
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AGRICULTURE 

Watch for possible new federal 
steps aimed at aiding farmers' co- 
operatives. 

Farm Secretary Freeman has mulled 
plans to extend more government 
help— and control— to co-ops. Could 
come later this year. 

Most co ops act as centralized buy 
ing or selling units for farmers in a 
region, distribute refunds to clients 
based on patronage, Many don't pay 
federal corporate income tax. Says 
top officer of one expanding co-op 
that does pay taxes: "Taking the tax 
exemption can really hold you back. 
You have to follow so many rules you 
can't build any reserves or expand 
with the rest of the economy.*' 

Co-ops get bigger, become fewer. 
Some 8,907 did $13,8 billion worth 
of business at last count during 1963 
fiscal year— down 1,5 per cent in 
number, up 6.3 per cent in sales. 
Little co-ops are merging or selling 
out. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Federal Power Commission can 
fuel boom in pipeline building by 
deciding several big projects. 

Biggest battle is over Gulf Pacific 
Co.'s proposal for new 1,500-mile. 
36- inch line from Texas' gulf coast to 
Southern California. Competing El 



Paso Natural Gas Co. and Trans- 
western Pipeline Co. both want per- 
mission to step up present service to 
area instead. Decision is due this 
summer. 

Oklahoma Illinois Gas Pipeline Co. 
has been bidding to build nearly 
1.000 miles of pipe to bring gas to 
St. Louis. Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp.'s group, which already serves 
the city, has been competing. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. wants to 
extend service to Michigan's upper 
peninsula. 

Pipeline construction around world 
will probably climb 15 per cent above 
1964 no matter which way FPC de- 
cides, forecasts "Pipe Line Industry," 
a trade journal. American projects 
would come to 11,369 miles, a shade 
above last year's 11,010. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Battle royal between business and 
bad check artists will heat up. 

Summer, with more people on the 
move, raises the risks to hotels, mo- 
tels. Peak shopping seasons such 
as Easter plague retailers. "Many 
youngsters are getting the idea they 
can pass checks," reports one de- 
partment store credit adviser. 

How many bad checks pass? No 
one knows. Some estimates range 
from $100 millions to $1 billion an- 
nually. American Bankers Associa- 



tion sees bad check losses across the 
country as only around $60 million, 
though climbing. Thieves now steal 
blank checkbooks as well as cash. 

At that, bad checks run small by 
comparison. Banks will cash about 
15 billion good checks worth around 
$5 trillion this year, according to 
ABA. 

Bad check counterattack is aided 
by faster banking machinery. It en- 
ables officials to spot forgeries quick- 
er say some experts. National Retail 
Merchants Association offers this ad- 
vice to members: Always ask for one 
more identification credential, com- 
pare signatures upside down. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

When you're trying to dope out 
what's ahead in the nation's balance 
of payments troubles, here are some 
figures that may help— and surprise— 
you. They illustrate the global com- 
plexity of U, S. business and govern- 
ment, 

American businessmen traded with 
156 nations and territories last year. 

U, S, companies have direct invest- 
ments in over 80 countries. Nobody 
knows exactly how many, but Com- 
merce Department plans to find out 
in a new census next year. 

Uncle Sam belongs to over 50 in- 
ternational organizations, and diplo- 
mats will attend close to 600 inter 
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national conferences at home and 
abroad this year. 

Some 4 r 300 treaties and agree- 
ments are in force. 

The U. S. maintains 295 diplo- 
matic posts and 428 major military 
installations abroad, as of last count. 

One upshot: Foreign nations owed 
Uncle Sam $16.6 billion as of last 
June 30, not counting pre-World War 
II debts, 

LABOR 

Your employees who object to com- 
pulsory membership in a union may 
be able to make use of a weapon en- 
dorsed by the Supreme Court— re- 
fund of union dues used in politics. 

At least it's working that way in 
North Carolina. 

Availability of the weapon stems 
from the Supreme Court's ruling in 
what's called the Allen case. It in- 
volves eight North Carolina employees 
of the Southern Railway Co. and two 
railroad brotherhoods, the Railway 
Clerks and Railroad Signalmen. 

The workers balked at being forced 
to join a union under a compulsory 
union membership agreement and 
having their dues used to support po- 
litical candidates and policies with 
which they didn't necessarily agree. 

Refund the part used for politics, 
the court ordered the unions in a de- 
cision now getting broader impact. 

Practical effect: The unions are 
now excusing the workers involved 
in both the North Carolina and sim- 
ilar Georgia case from having to join 
a union. Question is whether em- 
ployees elsewhere will make com- 
panion attempts to break compulsory 
union requirements. 

MARKETING 

Magic words for bigger profits may 
be: merchandising by classification. 

That's the coming fashion among 
pacesetting department store execu- 
tives. It means playing down the word 
"department," putting more emphasis 
on individual products. For example, 
traditional stores have thought, pro- 
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moted, kept records, displayed and 
ordered by departments, such as 
linens, housewares, men's clothing 
with little crossing of lines. There's 
also been slow analysis at best of 
what's selling within departments. 

New idea is to fuzz department 
boundaries, promote via customer's 
interests, such as bathroom shops 
with items from several departments. 
Up-to-minute records are kept of ex- 
actly what's moving, make better 
use of inventory, enable merchants to 
ride a trend. 

Computers open way to rapid anal- 
ysis of facts. Robert I. Jones, partner 
in Arthur Andersen & Co.. reports 
breakthroughs may come soon in 
optical-font sales registers which read 
coded price tags and shoot the in- 
formation directly to store's computer. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Aluminum company leaders face 
major price and expansion decisions 
this year. 

Here's what one expert foresees: 

Upward pressure on prices of pri- 
mary aluminum. Executives complain 
industry's rates of profit still lag be- 
hind other industries. This despite a 
price rise last fall. Wages likely to 
go up this year. Labor contracts ex- 
pire next month; settlement normally 
follows steers pattern. Climbing de- 
mand. U, S. consumption is rising 
about 8 per cent a year. That's the 
rate since 1946 and the likely rate in 
the future. We'll use close to 3 mil- 
lion tons this year, around 6.6 mil- 
lion in 1975. 

That means new plants. Producers 
operate at capacity now. Go aheads 
on one or two new plants may well 
come this year, Alcoa talks of build- 
ing its next plant in Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania-West Virginia area. Harvey 
Aluminum considers a new smelter, 

TAXATION 

Add this to the swirl of important 
tax activities this spring: talks with 
France on updating the present bi* 
lateral tax treaty. 



Significance of talks is they give 
de Gaulle's government a chance to 
make things more difficult for U. S. 
companies and businessmen operat- 
ing in France— if de Gaulle wants to. 
No one knows if he does. But France 
is jealous of expanding American in- 
vestment in key industries. Tighter 
tax treatment for Americans would be 
a way to harass U. S. investors. 

Whatever de Gaulle's disposition, 
U. S. Treasury officials also say to* 
day's treaty signed in 1939 needs 
updating. It avoids double taxation 
of income earned in one country by 
citizens of the other. But many tax 
law changes have occurred. 

Treasury says negotiators will dis- 
cuss income of investors, profes- 
sional people, entertainers and em- 
ployees of foreign corporations plus 
withholding on such income, as well 
as new rules for taxing income of 
citizens of one country who maintain 
permanent business connections in 
the other. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Truckers eye turbine engines ad- 
miringly for potential economies. 

Size of possible market will heat 
up already-bubbling competition. 

Ford puts a giant turbine-powered 
truck on road, General Motors ex- 
periments with a bus. Chrysler test 
drives its car. Orenda Ltd,, wins 
Pentagon contract to develop turbine 
tank engine also usable m civilian ve 
hides. Other leaders include Pratt & 
Whitney, International Harvester, Gen- 
eral Electric. Westinghouse. 

Turbines are cousins of jet plane 
engines harnessed to workaday jobs. 
They generate electricity as well as 
propel machines, use many fuels. 

Trucking industry seeks higher 
load ceilings for high speed highways 
so trucks can take advantage of tur- 
bines. 

Industry salesmen estimate 16 mil- 
lion horsepower in turbines are in- 
stalled here now, not counting air- 
borne turbines. This year's sales 
may total 2.5 million horsepower at 
about $80 per horsepower, 
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Where do you start 
looking for modern 
municipal communications? 




Right here— with this man -a Bell System 
Communications Consultant 

He can show you how Bell System Com- 
munity Communications can help improve the 
safety and welfare of all your citizens. And do 
these jobs as economically as possible. 



Our Communications Consultant will also 
see that Community Communications will fit 
the needs of your town. 

Hell handle their installation and check 
on their operation and maintenance. He will 
also keep you constantly up-to-date on new 
developments in municipal communications. 




For fires, police protection, accidents, the 

Emergency Reporting and Dispatching System 
links all public safety agencies with one modern 
communications system. 

Easy-to-use Emergency Reporting stations 
— located throughout your community-put 
callers in instant contact with a trained dis- 
patcher at fire or police headquarters. 

The dispatcher gets all the details of the 
emergency by voice. So he knows what men 
and equipment to send right to the scene. 





For volunteer fire companies, the Group 
Alerting and Dispatching System lets the dis- 
patcher contact all volunteers with one spin of 
the telephone dial. 

The dispatcher gives his message -the lo- 
cation and nature of the fire -and volunteers 
are alerted at home or at work over their regu- 
lar telephones. 

Volunteers head for the fire with no side 
trips to the firehouse for more information. 



For more Community Communications, see the following pages: 



Law Enforcement Teletypewriter Service 

(LETS) relays written police messages in min- 
utes across your state or across the nation. 

All messages—from routine requests to top- 
priority bulletins-are received exactly as trans- 
mitted, for accuracy and a permanent record. 

Connections are made quickly by dialing. 
Operators need no license and only basic typ- 
ing skills are required. 



For public convenience, Public Telephone 
Service is a welcome addition to busy streets. 

Citizens will appreciate having public tele- 
phones always nearby for safety and conve- 
nience. You'll appreciate the commissions paid 
on public telephones for your city's treasury. 




For municipal administration, the Bell Sys- 
tem offers many communications services, de- 
signed to sharpen office efficiency. 

New dial-PBX systems-with space-saving 
desktop switchboards-provide fast direct dial- 
ing of both inside and outside calls so that the 
switchboard attendant can give incoming calls 
priority treatment. 

And the Bell System offers telephone ser- 
vice to fit every office need. One telephone, 
for instance, amplifies conversations so people 
can talk "hands-free.' 1 And your regular phone 
can be used for dial dictation, conference calls 
and other timesaving services. 




For you t Bell System Community Communi- 
cations offer these important advantages: 

No capital investment is required. 

All installation and maintenance are han- 
dled by skilled Bell System technicians. 

And the Bell System is constantly search- 
ing for ways to improve these services, to keep 
pace with the ever-growing, ever-changing re- 
quirements of the citizens of your town. 

Get the full Community Communications 
story. Call your Bell Telephone Business Office, 
Ask for one of our Communications Consul- 
tants to contact you. 





Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 



MORE MESSAGE 

continued from page 41 

a broad-range approach include the 
American Management Association. 

One arm of the AM A. the Presi- 
dents' Professional Association, has 
a secluded meeting place on Lake 
Moraine in Hamilton, N.Y., where 
company presidents gather period- 
ically to compare notes on the lone- 
liness of command. 

Another group, the Business 
Council, includes top men from 
some of the nation's largest corpora- 
tions. Its semiannual meetings at 
the elegant Homestead in Virginia 
are occasions for off-the-record ex- 
change of views between business 
leaders and high-ranking govern- 
ment officials. 

A kind of siimmit conference of 
trade association executives is held 
at the Greenbrier in White Sulphur 
year. Participants discuss means 
Springs, W. Va. t in January of each 
for making their influence more ef- 
fective in Washington. 

Wide-ranging purposes 

In point of fact, businessmen use 
meetings for a variety of purposes. 
The essential ones are these: 

1- To train. 

2- To learn. 

3. To motivate. 

4. To introduce and sell new prod- 
ucts. 

5. To inform the company's various 
publics. 

6* To present the business con- 
sensus on important issues. 

Each purpose has an importance 
that transcends the profit- and -loss 
statement of any single business, 
although this might not be immedi- 
ately apparent. 

The nation's well-being depends 
heavily on the well-being of busi- 
ness. To be successful, business 
must have at its disposal the ener- 
gies of competent and creative peo- 
ple. People can be competent and 
creative only if they are well 
trained, strongly motivated and well 
informed. If they come to their 
tasks so prepared, the result of their 
effort will be marketable and profit- 
able goods and services. 

The productive process, in turn, 
is one for which managers are ac- 
countable to stockholders and, in a 
sense, the community as a whole. 
If business and the community are 
interdependent, then it follows that 
the views of the businessman have 
a value not only to other business- 
men but to society as a whole. Go 
over these interrelationships and it 



will be evident where the word 
"meetings" fits logically into the 
sequence. 

The wave of training 

Since World War II there has 
been a dramatic surge in the prac- 
tice of training and retraining man- 
agers, supervisory personnel and 
rank-and-file workers. This necessi- 
tates bringing people together in 
training meetings, or "development 
programs/' as they are known at the 
executive level. 

The American Management As- 
sociation is the nation's prime 
holder of training seminars. The 
number it conducts each year runs 
as high as 1,300, ranging from 15- 
man workshops to the association's 
big 1,000-registrant Midwinter Per- 
sonnel Conference, beld annually in 
Chicago. AM A has made a science 
of meetings. In its New York head- 
quarters meeting rooms are equipped 
with a myriad of visual aids, ses- 
sions are run on split-second timing 
and even lunch breaks are designed 
for a light intake of food so par- 
ticipants can return for afternoon 
sessions without that overstuffed 
feeling that blunts attentiveness. 

James Rice, himself a former 
AM A official, says the fatigue fac- 
tor" is one of the biggest bugaboos 
of the meeting planner. 

"Good meeting design/' he says, 
"should permit two-way communi- 
cation. If you get this, you are 
taking a big step toward holding 
the attention of your audience. Re- 
member, the average speaker is 
thinking primarily of himself and 
what he is saying," 

Encouraging an audience to send 
questions up to the speaker's plat- 
form is just one way you can pro- 
mote audience participation. 

"Your meetings should have 
change of pace, variety and any- 
thing that will get the audience on 
its feet. All of this works back, of 
course, to good planning/' Mr. Rice 
adds. 

Big seii 

Sales meetings reflect the trend 
toward greater emphasis on plan- 
ning, seriousness and what the spe- 
cialists call "the science of group 
communications/' 

Some of the old rah-rah can still 
be found in these meetings, but 
even the rah-rah wears a new face. 

Where sales dramatizations once 
were used primarily to give the 
boys belly laughs, or a peek at 
shapely legs, today they are more 
likely to hit hard at problems facing 
the business. 

The songs, dances, color and 



meringue are not entirely gone. In 
fact, "industrial shows"— as such 
staged performances are more prop- 
erly known— actually are on the in- 
crease. But they are carefully and 
cleverly put together by specialists 
who enlist the talents of high-sal- 
aried writers, audio-visual experts, 
professional actors, special-effects 
men, ad agency executives and pub- 
lic relations counselors. 

Today's show business of selling 
can cover everything from a $5,000 
one-night-stand skit acquainting 
salesmen with the company's sales 
promotion and advertising plans for 
the coming year to a million-dollar 
extravaganza marking the debut of 
new-model automobiles. 

Tlie A. B, Dick Co. recently put 
an original two-act musical show on 
the road to introduce a new series 
of offset duplicators. Three months 
in preparation by Take Ten, Inc., 
industrial show producers, the mu- 
sical tells how a resourceful A. B. 
Dick salesman breaks down the re- 
sistance of one B, A, Crank, a 
crotchety potential customer. 

The show was first presented to 
400 A. B. Dick distributors and 
their wives in Chicago, but company 
president Karl Van Tassel, sensing 
its subtle but potent sales appeal, 
decided to give it a wider audience. 
As a result, the show was taken to 
New York and then Washington, 
where it played to large houses of 
potential buyers. 

Those attending were invited by 
mail and were handed "playbills" 
before sitting down to enjoy the 
two and a half hour production. A 
display of the new equipment fol- 
lowed the show. 

Salesmen themselves confirm the 
change in sales meetings. Where 
once they were largely a captive 
audience, today it is not uncommon 
for some sales meetings to resemble 
group therapy. 

One greeting card company, for 
example, encourages salesmen at- 
tending its regional get-togethers to 
use the first morning and afternoon 
sessions to raise any question they 
care to, either from the floor or by 
writing it on a blackboard. This 
free-release technique, the company 
finds, makes the salesmen feel that 
they are very much a part of the 
meeting* Company managers an- 
swer the questions at an evening 
session. 

Impact of decentralization 

One of America's foremost au- 
thorities on meetings. Philip Har- 
rison, publisher of Sales Meetings 
Magazine, says the rapid growth of 
companies in the postwar period 
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A phone call to r e A Express made 
Century Electric ^80,000 richer. 

How much richer could it 
make your company? 








Traffic Manager Glen^^ Reinhold is 
saving his company, Century Electric of St. 
Louis, Mo, $80,000 a year. 
How does Century Electric reduce shipping! 
costs and increase profits? By using REA's| 
unique Tariffs 52 and 33. 
R E A's exclusive container Tariff 52 offers spe- 
cial flat charges on mixed commodity pallet 
loads (up to 4,000 lbs.) and on container 
shipments (up to 3,000 lbs.). RE A's com- 
modity Tariff 33 offers competitive or lower 
rates on thousands of products of almost 
every description. 

By using a single bill of lading, Century 1 



Electric has simplified its paper work, too. 
Service is faster now. And Century knows 
that RE A's exclusive one-carrier responsi- 
bility means REA alone handles their ship- 
ments through to destination. 
REA Tariffs 52 and 33: two major ways a lot 
of customers are saving a lot of shipping 
money. Find out if your company can reduce 
its transportation costs and increase its prof- 
its. A call to your REA office will get you the 
answer. Or write to E. Boykin Hartley, Vice 
President Sales, REA Express, 219 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. 
Do it today. R-E-A EXPRESS 





The longest warranty ever offered 
on any business aircraft! 

The facts behind North American Aviation's unique 
2-year/ 1,500-hour warranty on the Incomparable Sabreliner 



North American has doubled 
the warranty period on the 
Incomparable Sabreliner. Your 
company can now benefit by 
24-month/ 1,500-hour cover- 
age. Normal business aircraft 
coverage is for just 12 months. 

This new warranty applies not 
only to the Sabreliner airframe, 
but also to all parts manufac- 
tured by North American. The 
increased warranty is possible 
for two reasons: 

(1) The Sabreliner stands 
alone in flight experience, 
with more than 300,000 
actual hours in the air. 

(2) North American stands 
alone in jet aircraft experi- 
ence; has built and deliv- 
ered 10,453 jets to date. 

These are the same reasons the 
Sabrelincrs now in business use 
have insurance rates of 2% or 
less, svhile other twin-jets are 
rated considerably higher. 

In performance, too, the 
Sabreliner is incomparable. 
Doubtlessly some business jets 



may be classed with Sabreliner 
in one of the leading efficiency 
categories; some, perhaps, in 
two. But only the Sabreliner 
offers the optimum combination 
of all four — speed, range, alti- 
tude, and payload. 

It cruises at 500 mph...with 
six passengers, 240 pounds of 
baggage, and full fuel... over its 
entire range of 1,900 statute 
miles. And it is the only twin-jet 
certificated to 45,000 feet. 

The time-betwcen-ovcrhaul 
on Sabreliner's engines has been 
increased from the original 800 
hours to 1,300 hours. Recent 
improvements provide decreased 
ground turning radius and an 
increase in the maximum takeoff 
weight from 17,760 pounds to 
18,650 pounds. 

For more information about 
the Incomparable Sabreliner 
and its unique 2-year/ 1,500-hour 
warranty, write the national dis- 
tributor: Rcmmert- Werner, Inc., 
Dept. 34, Lambert Field, St, 
Louis, Missouri 63145. 



THE INCOMPARABLE fj SABRELINER 
BY NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
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has fostered the practice of holding 
meetings more on a regional than a 
national basis. "To some concerns," 
he says, "the regional meeting is 
now as important as the national 
meeting once was." 

Moreover, the advent of com- 
puters has spawned hundreds of 
new meetings, "This complex equip- 
ment has to be explained to those 
who will use it," Mr. Harrison 
notes, "and a meeting is a good 
medium for doing the coaching.' 1 

Rising American involvement in 
markets abroad is still another fac- 
tor affecting the format and locale 
of meetings. Increasingly American 
manufacturers are taking their 
product shows abroad, or inviting 
foreign businessmen to this country 
to inspect new product lines. Euro- 
pean businessmen, traditionally cool 
to meetings, show signs of becom- 
ing more meeting-minded, accord- 
ing to publisher Harrison. 

Some firms use foreign trips as 
an incentive, offering junkets to 
Caribbean islands, Mexico and other 
places for top sales producers and 
their wives. 

Tlie Johnson Administration's 
new stress on keeping dollars in 
America rather than having them 
spent abroad may, however, tend to 
discourage foreign trips for the im- 
mediate future in order to help 
solve the balance of payments prob- 
lem. 

Interest in decentralizing meet- 
ings and making them more mobile 
reaches beyond selling. To keep 
businessmen informed of national 
legislative issues and their effect on 
business, for example, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. has for a 
number of years been holding a 
series of meetings, now called 
"Leadership Forums/' in cities 
throughout the nation. 

Fifteen such conferences were 
held in February and March of 
this year. Chamber officials and 
staff specialists fly from city to 
city, telling business audiences what 
is happening in Washington— and 
what is likely to happen- and, in 
turn, sounding out businessmen's 
views on their home ground. 

Cities vie for meetings 

Since meetings and conventions 
are big business, obviously they are 
regarded as a prize by convention 
bureaus and local chambers of com- 
merce. 

In the nation's capital, one of 
America's top ten convention cities, 
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You should have a good reason 
for wanting an OASIS Water Cooler 



(Here are four) 




1 Coffee-break re- 
freshment center 

Hot coffee, tea. chocolate 
and soups . . . cool water 
for thirst-quenching or fla- 
vored instant drinks. Right 
from this handsome Oasts 
Hot n Cold unit. The spa- 
cious refrigerated compart- 
ment makes ice cu bes. stores 
bottled drinks and snacks, 
ideal for offices or plant 
areas with up to 37 people. 
Saves time, steps, money. 
Adds pleasure, convenience. 




2 Cool fresh water 
and no plumbing 

This bottle model puts a 
refreshment center wher- 
ever there's an electrical 
outlet, and no plumbing is 
needed. Handy drip recep- 
tor is easily removable. 
Available as a straight 
water cooler or as shown. 
Hot n Cold unit with re* 
frigerated compartment for 
ice cubes, soft drinks. See 
Yellow Pages, water cooler 
section, Oasis. 




3 Trim modern design 
up off the floor This 

Oasis On-A-Wafl mounts 
flush to the wall at any 
height. All plumbing con- 
cealed High styled m Chest- 
nut Tweed vinyKon- steel 
with a choice of seven cus- 
tom panel colors. Carefree 
lustrous stainless steel top. 
Available as a water cooler 
or as a Hot *n Cold refresh* 
ment center. Send for cata* 
log No. 1596 on full line of 
wall and floor untts. 



A For big capacity, hour 
I after hour When a 

single cooler must satisfy the 
thirst of many people. Oasis 
is the answer. Thirteen gph 
cold water capacity avail- 
able m four dfstinctive cabi- 
net styles, serves 158 people 
in offices, schools, public 
buildings. Model shown is 
new Against-A-WalJ which 
can be installed with all 
plumbmgconcealed. Heavy- 
duty models for industrial 
use also available. 



EBCO MFC, CO,, tUPT. 0-10, 265 H HAMILTON R0AD r COLUMBUS. OHIO 43213 



OASIS 



WAtiR COOLERS SOiD Off RtHttO tV£8YWH£Rf 




"Don't talk computers to me. 
I'm just a small businessman.' 



Maybe so> But listen. Our Friden 6010 
is a low-cost electronic computer 
designed especially for small to me- 
dium sized businesses, 

"It's not just one of those billing 
machines they call a computer?" 

No sir. The 6010 performs logical 
decisions. It's the only desk-sized 
computer with an on-line random 
access memory. Its 6018 Disc File 
can store 122,880 alpha-numeric 
characters. It works in milliseconds. 




"Is it a complicated machine?*' 
Hardly. The 6010 can be operated 
by an alert typist after brief instruc- 
tion. It can compute your payrolls, 
control your inventory, provide ex- 
ception reporting, and solve any bill- 
ing problem you might have. It even 
plugs into a standard wall outlet 

Call your nearest Friden office for 
a demonstration. Or write Friden t 
Inc.. San Leandro. California. Sales 
and service throughout the world. 



Make no mistake about office automation: Call Friden 
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Clarence A rata of the Washington 
Board of Trade heads a staff of 
22 people whose sole business is to 
persuade companies, trade associa- 
tions and other groups to bring 
their delegates to Washington. Mr, 
A rat a and four of his aides spend a 
targe part of each year before 
hoards of directors, selling Washing- 
ton as a meeting site. 

"Look at it this way," he says. 
"Conventions and tourists— many of 
the latter here because of conven- 
tions—generated $400 million in 
business in the Washington area 
last year alone. That makes con- 
ventions and tourism the second 
largest industry in this town, second 
only to the federal payroll/* 

Because more meetings are being 
held and more people are attending 
them, major cities are rushing new 
hotels and civic centers to comple- 
tion to bid for the business. This is 
probably true in your own city. 
"Capacity*' is the key word in the 
convention- hunters' language. To 
get the big ones t you have to have 
the hotel and meeting hall capacity, 
and your bid must be put in early 

for big conventions are booked as 
much as five years in advance. 

"The big jump in Washington's 
position as a convention center is in 
large part due to big additions to 
our hotel capacity/' Mr, Arata 
says. 

The public gains 

What is often overlooked in the 
hubbub is the fact that meetings 
are the means through which busi- 
ness does much to achieve improve- 
ments not only in the standards 
and performance of corporate en- 
tities, but in the very quality of 
American life. 

The public stands to profit from 
the actions of enlightened business 
groups The taxpayer benefits. The 
citizen benefits. The consumer 
benefits. 

Examples of how and why this is 
so are almost as diverse as business 
itself. Here are just a few recent 
examples: 

► Trailer manufacturers organized 
efforts to promote safety in trailer 
heating units; appliance dealers 
conducted a drive against the haz- 
ards to children from abandoned 
refrigerators; floor covering dealers 
waged a campaign to prevent injury 
from huge rolls of materials on dis- 
play in retail outlets. 

►The National Lumber Manufac- 
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(^WiVta^A, you/I HA^W^iA, 



Your 



USF&G 




agent covers them all. 

And because he can offer such complete coverage from one 
source, he can help you plan a program that minimizes 
overlapping or gaps in your protection. Call on your USF&G 
agent with confidence. His experience and personal attention 
to small things are the reasons why USF&G is so large today. 





THE USF&G COMPANIES, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Fidelity & 
Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Fidelity & Guaranty 
Insurance Underwriters, lr>c, Baltimore 3, Md, • 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
CASUALTY - f\U * MARINE - MULTI LINE . LIFE 
INSURANCE r FIDELITY * SURETY BONOS 



your 
name 
here 



Inland Steel Products Company 

Dept. D, 4123 W. Burnham Street. Milwaukee, Wis, 53201 

□ Send me free "File of Facts/' □ I am planning to erect a building ft, wide x ft long 

to be used for. . 

□ Have representative call. 

Name 



Address. 



_Firm_ 
„City_ 



_State_ 



Zip Code_ 



n 
i 
i 

i 
i 

i 

■ 



U8-2C 



brings 

you 

this 

file of 

profitable 

building 

ideas 



A collection of facts to help you 
make the most of your investment 
when you build for business: 

Booklet, "Things to Check Before 
You Build" includes important 
considerations in selecting a site.. .in 
assuring early occupancy... in 
reducing cost per square foot, in 
anticipating expansion. 

Colorful pictures show how others 
have erected Inland steel buildings 
to enjoy the appearance of custom 
design with the savings of 
pre-engineered construction. 

Tear out coupon and mail today to 
Inland Steel Products Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 



FILE OF FACTS 



STEEL BUILDINGS 




PAVILIONS 





COMMERCIAL 



EDUCATION At 
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hirers Association, recognizing that 
fraudulent grade-marking of lum- 
bar was a problem in a few sections 
of the country, met in Phoenix last 
fall and adopted a policy willing on 
a government-appointed standards 
committee of lumber producers, dis- 
tributors and users to expand grade- 
marking requirements to end abuses. 

► The American Ordnance Associa- 
tion, which serves government and 
its defense industry members 
through technical programs and ef- 
for Is In promote national security, 
is pressing for adoption of uniform 
standards of engineering documen- 
tation. These would eliminate tons 
of paperwork and the staggering 
costs of rewriting specifications such 
as resulted when the Atlas missile 
passed in turn from the Air Force 
to the Defense Department's Ad- 
vanced Projects Research Agency 
to a couple of installations of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. The organization 
has already been warmly com- 
mended by George B, Foueh. deputy 
assistant secretary of defense, for 
its evaluation of the Defense De- 
partment's value engim-eriiiL: pro 
gram— a concerted effort to improve 
defense hardware in reliability, 
maintenance capability, ease of pro- 
duction, parts availability, perform- 
ance, economy and other factors. 

Through meetings, business and 
professional men have been able to 
advance the public interest by fo- 
cusing attention on the unethical 
practitioners and by adopting codes 
and standards to discourage those 
who would prey on the public all 
in addition to furthering their own 
commercial, industrial or profes- 
sional know-bow. 

This is a far cry from the com- 
plaint of one critic of trade asso- 
ciations, which exemplify voluntary 
business cooperation. Wrote E. B. 
Weiss in Advertising Age last year: 

11 In some association, at their an- 
nual meetings, all subjects are se- 
lected by a committee whose mem- 
bers are determined to have nothing 
said that will upset the proverbial 
applecart." 

More accurate and applicable to 
today's business meetings is an ob- 
servation of Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
an official of several financial and 
management groups He wrote: 

informal discussions of manu- 
facturing or sales problems frequent- 
ly yield value to all who partici- 
pate, yet such exchanges would 



never have occurred by mail be- 
tween strangers." He cited, specif- 
ically, the rapid exchange of facili- 
ties and repair crews l>etween electric 
utilities to cope with storm damage, 
an exchange fostered by contacts 
developed at Edison Electric Insti- 
tute conventions. 

Mr. Mitchell argued that "an 
extraordinary amount of interchange 
on operating problems, labor rela- 
tions and costs takes place in- 
formally in those industries where 
a series of conventions has firmly 



established the personal relation- 
ship. Time and again, the hotel lobby 
or dinner table conferences are as 
objective and scientific as might be 
expected of two college professors 
of chemistry or engineering striving 
to improve their science." 

The activities of individual com- 
panies, industry groups and trade 
associations in recent years confirm 
his observation that they represent 
"a growing realisation of the value 
of voluntary organization in a demo- 
cratic country." END 
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these are the men who carry them out. 

A third group of advisers may be 
dubbed the presidential cronies- 
men who do not work for him hm 
in whom he has implicit faith built 
up over many years. There are 
Senators, like Richard Russell of 
Georgia and Thomas Dodd of Con- 
necticut, or congressmen like Jack 
Brooks of Texas. There are state 
or local officers like (Governor John 
Connally of Texas. There are men 
outside of government but knowl- 
edgeable in its workings, like Wash- 
ington attorneys Abe Fortas, Clark 
Clifford, James Rowe and Thomas 
Corcoran. There are newsmen, like 
columnist William White. 

Speaking from a more independ- 
ent base than either the staff risen 
or the high-level officials, these men 
are, theoretically at least* freer to 
argue with the President, differ 
with him, challenge him, present 
an opposition case be mitfht not get 
from a member of the official fam- 
ily. They sometimes take on semi- 
official assignments, as Mr. Fortas 
did when he helped establish the 
Warren Commission after the assas- 
sination of Presidcnl Kennedy. 

They help out in the search for 
men to fill important vacancies, 
and sometimes become candidates 
for such vacancies. 

They can quietly search out the 
traps in a proposed course of aclion 
and undertake missions requiring 
absolute secrecy, as did former 
Treasury Secretary Robert Ander- 
son, a long-time Johnson confidant, 
when he sounded out French olfi 
cials last year on possible areas for 
agreement between the President 
and (leneral de CaulJe. 

Finally there are the outsiders. 
These 1 are influential businessmen, 
labor leaders, academicians and 
other personages in the nongovern- 
ment community to whom the 
President turns from time to time, 
occasionally for advice but more 



frequently to try out plans already 
tentatively adopted. A proposal im- 
portant to the business community, 
for example, may bring invitations 
to the White House or at least 
presidential phone calls for men 
like New York Stock Exchange 
President Keith Funston, Ameri- 
can Telephone ;md Telegraph < *o. 
Chairman Frederick R. Kappel, or 
any of several dozen other leading 
businessmen, including Walter F. 
Carey, current president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 

A proposal of interest to labor 
will involve in similar fashion AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, 
United Auto Workers President 
Walter Heuther and others al the 
top of the union movement. And 
so with farm leaders, education 
leaders and others. 

Telling as welt as listening 

In this way the President tests 
the temperature, probes for sore 
spots, softens up opposition before 
it can express itself. Occasionally, 
these meetings and conversations 
provide him with information be 
can t net through government than 
nels; more often he gets reaction 
and argument that may help him 
decide whether to modify a tenta- 
tively set course. 

Much of his dealing with the 
outsiders amounts to ; m imposing 
sales pitch. The President is a 
powerful talker, and his powers of 
persuasion plus the ego-boosting 
effects of a call from the seat of 
power can do much to avert wrath- 
ful opposition when a proposal or 
policy is finally made public. 

The role of each of these groups 
is related, of course, to the nature 
of the decisionmaking process fob 
lowed by the President. Junt how 
be makes up his mind dejjends on 
the type of problem and its im- 
portance. 

On many matters— legislative 




EFFICIENCY 

It takes powerf ul equipment, 
extraordinary flexibility and a 
resourceful industry to transport 
America's natural resources 
from inaccessible sites hundreds 
of miles distant. Trucks do 
just that, remarkably well. 
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techniques, politics, education* 
budgetary matters, farm policy, 
space, military affairs—the President 
has a vast storehouse of firsthand 
information accumulated during 30 
years in the federal government. 
Constantly— from friends, callers, 
luncheon or dinner guests, news- 
papers and other sources— he up- 
dates this store of information. 
Thus when a new problem arises in 
these fields, he can react quickly, 
almost visceral ly. 

In this situation the advisers 
play a minimal role. The Presi- 
dent knows better than anyone 
around him whether, during a cam- 
paign. he needs to make a second 
trip to Pennsylvania, whether a 
key southern senator can be per- 
suaded to support a specific wel- 
fare proposal, how badly morale 
will sag if certain government of 
ficials lose their official limousines. 
Such matters have been his life's 
breath for decades. 

On many other matters on which 
he may not have much background 
but which are relatively unimpor- 
tant the President wants good brief- 
ings from his staff and other ad- 
visers, along with some clear recom- 
mendation. He longs for consensus 
—a general agreement among all 
concerned when such advice comes 
up to him. 

If the consensus is lacking he 
wants clearly stated alternatives, 
with concise arguments for and 
against each. With such material in 
hand, he makes these decisions 
quickly. 

On really important matters that 
are outside his broad general back- 
ground, such as crucial foreign 
policy problems. Ihe balance of 
payments quandary, sweeping new 
welfare proposals, the President 
proceeds cautiously. He wants to 
talk things out, to hear all sides, 
perhaps buck the whole matter 
hack to the agencies involved for 
further study. 

Reliance on subcabinets 

It is in this area that the cabim t 
level officials come into their own. 
Though Mr. Johnson seems a bit 
more willing to have full-fledged 
cabinet meetings than was Presi- 
dent Kennedy, they are still not 
really working sessions. They are 
too large and their membership is 
loo diffuse for that. 

The National Security Council, 
or subgroups of that body, ex- 
panded by the addition of experts 
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Timing is a key factor in marketing today: 
When are my prospects most receptive to ideas? 
Is Spring too early? Is Fall too late? 

anytime is the right time to advertise in magazines. 

Their audieru es are consistent all through the year. . . 
, , , consistently interested . . . consistently there ... in 
all selling areas. 

If your product or service demands split-second tim- 
ing in the best markets... 

. . * if it requires alert, affluent prospects in the most 
receptive mood... 
magazines are the answer. 

Their vitality. . . dependability. . . selling power . . . 
are exemplified by these pages. 




NCR makes a better adding machine. 



It figures. 





For free booklet that tells how you can get more use out of your present 
adding machines - figuring interest, discounts, margin, mark-up, and other 
time-saving short-cuts — write NCR. Dayton. Ohio 45409. No obligation. 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 




In the West there is a 
(1 e b t - f r e e state with 
abundant natural re- 
sources, ideal climate, 
unsurpassed recreational 
facilities and residents 
who work hard, want to 
progress a n d welcome 
new industry. It's called. . . 



If your company is looking for the best place in the 
world to expand and jrrow and prosper . . . write for full, 
complete and accurate information, confidentially, to the 
IDAHO STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Room 65C, Capitol Building, Boise, 
Idaho, 
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from the subcabinet level, ap- 
parently provided the President 
with a more satisfactory forum for 
discussing critical global problems. 
Periodic luncheons with Secretary 
Rusk, Secretary MeNamara and 
McGeorge Bundy. the White House 
security expert, appear to be pro- 
ductive. 

On otber major policy moves, 
the President will meet with one or 
another batch of officials deeply in 
volved in the problem. These will 
be both briefing sessions and de- 
cision-forming sessions. For ex- 
ample, on the balance of payments 
issue, he met with a group that in- 
cluded Treasury Secretary Dillon, 
Chairman Gardner Ackley of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
Federal Reserve Chairman William 
MeChesney Martin. Jr., Undersec- 
retary of State George Ball, Com- 
merce Secretary John T. Connor 
and half a dozen others, including 
two or three White House staffers. 

Meetings like these usually are 
not on the President's daily sched- 
ule released to the press, although 
word sometimes leaks out. 

Sometimes, when a problem has 
been discussed at a large meeting, 
the President will hole up again 
before making his decision with 
only one or two of the men involved 
or perhaps just a White House 
staffer familiar with all that has 
gone before. And frequently on 
crucial matters the President will 
call in congressional leaders partly 
to get reaction, partly to smooth 
the way ahead, partly just out of a 
sense of what is fitting, proper and 
advisable, sharpened by his own 
many years on Capitol Hill. 

Like Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
President he most emulates, John- 
son likes to keep his advisers off 
balance. Frequently he will give 
the same assignment to several dif- 
ferent people, apparently to see 
which one will come up with the 
fastest or best answer. Some of his 
aides feel that he sometimes chal- 
lenges their facts or suggestions just 
to disconcert them. No one, no 
matter how high his rank, can be 
sure of automatic acceptance. 

Defense Secret a ry M cNama ra, 
whom Johnson admires lavishly, 
was turned down on his plea for a 
head tax on American tourists over* 
seas. Budget Bureau Chief Kermit 
Gordon, also a favorite, lost in his 
plea that all economy moves the 
defense base closings, the VA hos- 
l continued on page 83) 
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New York Life 
statement of condition 

New York Life established new high records of accomplishment in 1964 in sales of new life insurance, 
payments to policy owners and beneficiaries, life insurance in force, premium income, and net invest- 
ment income. The rate of return on investments was higher than for any year since 1933. As New York 
Life is a mutual company with no stockholders, policy owners obtain their protection at cost, and this 
is now lower than ever before in the 120-year history of the Company. 



DECEMBER 31. 1964 

Prepared from the Annual Statement filed with Ihe Now York Stain Insurance Department 



ASSETS 



BONDS; 

United States Government 
State, Municipal, Authority 
and other government 

Railroad 

Public utility 
Industrial and other 



STOCKS: 

Preferred and guaranteed. 



Common 



FIRST MORTGAGES ON 
REAL ESTATE: 
Insured and guaranteed 
Conventional Joans , 



REAL ESTATE; 

Properties for Company use 
Rental housing and business 



properties 



MINERAL INTERESTS 
LOANS ON POLICIES. 
CASH , 



DEFERRED AND UNCOLLECTED 
PREMIUMS 



INVESTMENT INCOME DUE AND 
ACCRUED AND OTHER ASSETS 



$ 180,221.556 

279,161,020 
232,380,095 
1,277,190,819 
2,245,914.836 
$ 4,214.868,326 



337.185,030 
348,611,337 
685.796,367 



$ 1,134,258,739 
1,154.885,659 

$ 2,289,144,398 



$ 47,880.947 

314,088.385 
$ 361,969,332 

$ 29.973,770 
600,379,824 
42.311.423 

144,330,212 

79,234,052 



TOTAL ASSETS $ 8,448.007,704 



LIABILITIES 

POLICY RESERVES 

These reserves are required, 
together with future premi- 
ums and interest, to assure 
payment of future benefrts 
to policy owners and benefi- 
ciaries. 

POLICY PROCEEDS LEFT WITH 
COMPANY AT INTEREST 
DIVIDENDS LEFT WITH COMPANY 
AT INTEREST 

PROVISIONS FOR DIVIDENDS 
PAYABLE TO POLICY OWNERS 
tU 1965 



$ 6,212,136,444 



PREMIUMS RECEIVED 
IN ADVANCE 

POLICY CLAIMS 
Benefits in course of settle- 
ment and provision for claims 
not reported. 

MANDATORY SECURITIES 
VALUATION RESERVE 

TAX ES-— F EDER AL, STATE & 
OTHER 

OTHER LIABILITIES 



397,432,566 
662,784,437 

191,358,033 

54,685,513 
44,657,215 

235,474,644 

36,610,011 
..... 32,090,240 
TOTAL $ 7,867.229.103 



SURPLUS 

SPECIAL SURPLUS— GROUP LIFE 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE $ 5,000,000 

UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 575,778,601 



TOTAL $ 580,778,601 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

AND SURPLUS $ 8.448.00 7,704 



Bonds subject to amortization wtfht pro 
leribed by National Association of fnaun 
market wa lues, and all other bond) and a 
ernments and States as required by law. 



f New York Slate insurance Law are stated at their amortized values. As pre- 
lmissioneis, preferred stocks are staled at formula values which are cased on 
l at market values. Bonds valued at $90,474,500 were deposited wits Gov 
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UNIONS 



How and why members of labor's rank and file are standing up 
against forced unionism is revealed in these 10 case histories 



Individual working men and 
women all over the country are 
waging courageous, solitary kittles 
for their freedom not to join a union 
without losing their jobs. 

They are people like: 

Herman de la Rosa, of Moore, 
Okla., who spoke out at a union 
meeting and was blacklisted from 
work for six months. 

Cecil L. Mitchell, of Tujunga. 
Calif., who took time off from his 
machinist's job to picket the AFL- 
CIO Washington headquarters when 
union officials were mapping strategy 
to kill right- to-work laws. 

Velio Iacobucci, a By wood, Pa,, 
movie theater projectionist who had 
the audacity to seek the presidency 
of his union local on a voluntary 
unionism platform. Tossed out of 
the union, he no longer can work 
in most theaters in Philadelphia. 

And Mrs. Bern ice Cox. of Ander- 
son, Ind., a reluctant member of the 
United Auto Workers who writes 
across her checks to the union: 
"Compulsory Under Union Shop 
Agreement." She says the union 
sometimes refuses to endorse them. 

For these working people the 
struggles are highly personal— a 
matter of defending what they con- 
sider priceless rights belonging to 
them as Americans. They are at 
the same time helping resist current 
encroachments on management's 
prerogatives. 

Top labor officials naturally want 
as many people as possible in their 
organizations. Their prime goal this 




Tony Jorski tost his job as a construction icorhcr after he publicly 
supported a right -to-work laic for Oklahoma. His wife. Dorothy, 
got a drug store job during the months he searched for other work. 
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Robert Aldrich is a union man who dared to speak out against forced unionism. The result 
was a long series of reprisals that included smearing his name on boxcars he had to handle. 



year is the repeal of Section 14 b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, That section 
gives federal approval to state right- 
to-work laws. Such laws forbid con- 
tracts requiring employees of a firm 
either to join the union or to lose 
their jobs. President Johnson has 
come out for change of 14 ( b) . 

If the unions succeed in repealing 
it, they will press harder than ever 
for these* union shop contracts in 
every company. When they get 
them, the unions will be in a po- 
sition to take the management of 
much of your business right out of 
your hands. 

Problems of unionism usually are 
identified with heavily-populated 
industrial states of the East and 
with giant manufacturing enter- 
prises. Yet one of the hottest bat- 
tlegrounds in the fight between 
voluntary unionism and compulsory 
unionism is largely rural Oklahoma, 
Unlike neighboring Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Kansas, Oklahoma has no 
right-to-work law and many Okla- 
homans have felt the heel of com- 
pulsory unionism. Last year a 
referendum for a right-to^work 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion lost by one per cent, but the 
issue still rages. 

Ironically, among the most active 
supporters of right-to-work in Okla- 
homa, as in the rest of the country, 
are members of the rank and file of 
labor. 

To find out why these Ameri- 
cans are defending their rights so 
vigorously in an age when many 
persons seem content to sign the 
whole matter over to others, Na- 
tion's Business interviewed 
scores in heartland Oklahoma, 

Not all of those talked with were 
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willing to have their names used. 
This is understandable. When get- 
ting kicked out of a union also 
means losing your job, you must be 
careful about incurring the ire of 
union officials. 

Here, then, are 10 brief and typi- 
cal case histories involving these 
Oklahomans: 

Herman de la Rosa, 47, is a soft- 
spoken World War II Navy veteran 
and the father of two. Up until two 
years ago, he says, lie never had 
much trouble with the sheet metal 
workers union he belongs to. 

Then he made what in too many 
union locals is a mistake— at a meet- 
ing he opened his mouth in oppo- 
sition. He protested against "goon 
tactics" used on persons, especially 
women, circulating right-to-work pe- 



titions. He also objected to a pro- 
posal to award a $100 bonus from 
union funds to a union official who 
helped "discourage" the petition's 
circulation. 

From then on Mr. de la Rosa 
could get no work assignments. He 
complained that when employers 
came to the union for sheet metal 
workers, he would be passed over in 
favor of men with less seniority. 
Yet he was forced to continue pay- 
ing union dues, because nearly all 
contracts in his area had union shop 
(compulsory membership) arrange- 
ments. 

On the other hand, Mr. de la 
Rosa could not accept nonunion 
employment for fear of being per- 
manently black-listed and tossed out 
of the union. It took six jobless 



Maurice W. Lee, Sr., an industrial arts teacher, believes 
Negroes get a much belter break under voluntary unionism. 




WORKERS 

continued 

months to get himself into another 
union group. 

An attractive grocery store check- 
er in Bethany, Okla., describes 
what happened when the store 
where she works went from non- 
unionism to compulsory unionism. 

"We didn't have a vote or any- 
thing to determine whether the em- 
ployees even wanted a union," she 
says, wringing her hands. "It was 
just suddenly announced that we 
were to sign up. My next pay check 
was minus $15 for initiation fees 
and $6 dues. 

"I called our personnel manager 
and objected strenuously, but he just 
replied, 'That's what the union said 
we should do, and that's what we 

do: 

"I was making good pay before 
the union came in. We were get- 
ting vacations, Christmas bonuses, 
I didn't see where I'd get any more 
benefits from joining a union. 

"Well, I did get a S4-a-month raise. 
But considering I had to pay S6 a 
month in union dues, somehow I 
didn't Feel it was much of a bargain 
for me." 

She says the union keeps getting 
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stricter in its demands. Recently a 
notice was sent out saying that any 
employee working " off -t he-clock" 
(overtime) would be fired— along 
with his manager. Another notice 
said all employees would clock out 
within two minutes of the sched- 
uled time. 

"I get the feeling that the union 
is our boss now/* she laments, 
"They've made clock-watchers out 
of us. It's simply demoralizing to 
see everybody losing his initiative. 

"I've never gone to a union meet- 
ing, hut those who have tell me that 
it doesn't do any good. The union 
bosses have their minds made up on 
what their program is going to be 
and that's what they get. I feel that 
14(b) is our only hope to get back 
some of our rights as Americans/' 

A group of Oklahoma college 
boys who were hired to work in the 
state pavilion at the New York 
World's Fair were angered when 
New York unions insisted they get 
union cards before being allowed to 
work. The boys said they would 
rat her be sent home than pay initia- 
tion fees and dues. The result was 
that Oklahoma paid the union ex- 
penses for the boys. It was perhaps 
the first time a state has paid union 
dues. 

Sandy-haired, easy-going Hob 
Aldrich, 38, is a switchman for the 
Santa Fe Railway in Oklahoma 
City and the organist at his church. 
He said that for a long time he did 
not know what right-to-work laws 
were all about. 

"About two years ago I was hav- 
ing a discussion with some other 
union men, when one of them jumps 
up and says to me, *You sound like 
you'd be for right-to-work/ 

"I asked him what that meant. 
He said that if the state got a right- 
to-work law it would kill unions 
and make me work for SI an hour 
and there would be less jobs avail- 
able. 

"I said, 'Boy, if that's true, I'd 
better go see what's cooking." 

Mr. Aldrich got all the literature 
he could find on the subject from 
his union and from a local group 
backing the right-to-work amend- 
ment. 

"I spent quite ;i little while read- 
ing that stuff, and I concluded that 
what that guy had told me was silly 
and that this state needed a right- 
to-work law as soon as possible." 

He says many of his fellow union 
members who were opposed to 
right-to-work paradoxically thought 
it was a good idea. 

"One guy told me I was stupid to 
U ;i member of labor and to be for a 
law that labor was against. But 



when I asked him to tell me what 
right-to-work means, he didn't have 
the faintest idea. 

"I told him that if there was any- 
body stupid around here it's the 
person who can't tell me what he's 
against. He got kinda mad and 
said he'd like to take me behind 
the vard office and knock my block 
oft" 

The more Mr, Aldrich talked 
against compulsory unionism, the 
more he was harassed and threat- 
ened. Boxcars switched by him 
were marked with vulgar drawings 
and inscribed, "Benedict Arnold 
Aldrich," "Oswald Aldrich" and 
"Judas Aldrich," 

"A lot of people ask me why I'm 
a union member at all." Mr. Aldrich 
said. "Well, I think my voice 
carries a lot more weight as a mem* 
her than as a non-member. But it 
costs me $10 a month in union dues 
to make it heard." 

A union official phoned him once 
and said, "I want you to get out of 
the union, 1 want vou to resign." 

"Yeah, why?" Mr. Aldrich asked. 

"When we get you out we can 
vote a union shop," 

'Well, if you vote a union shop, 
I'd be right back in again," 

"1 know." the union man said, 
"but then I will have more control 
over guys like you." 

She soured on unions 

Imogene Scott, a blonde, blue- 
eyed aircraft assembler at Aero 
Commander in Oklahoma City, is a 
leading member of "Spirits of Aero," 
a group of rank-and-file workers de- 
termined to keep compulsory union- 
ism out of Aero. 

She says she soured on unions as 
far back as 1952 when a union man 
came to her home trying to get her 
to sign a card to get a union election 
at Aero. The man claimed that her 
assembly group leader, a man she 
particularly respected, was solidly 
for the union. 

"That almost convinced me to 
sign." she Bays, "hut I decided to 
hold back because I still felt that if 
people work hard enough they 
should get what they are worth, and 
if they do not, they should not get 
the same as the person who does 
work hard. 

"The next day I told my group 
leader what the man had said and 
he went straight up in the air. 
The union man had lied to me. I 
decided if a union had to lie to get 
support, I didn't want to be any 
part of it." 

Finally a union was formed at 
the plant, followed by a strike for 
demands which the firm said would 
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force it to move to another state. 

"We who didn't honor the strike 
were the dirty birds," Mrs. Scott re- 
called. "Bricks were thrown through 
my window at home, and when I 
drove to work I had to put my radio 
on as loud as I could to drown out 
the names they were calling us. It 
just made me surer than ever that I 
didn't want anything to do with an 
organization that can turn human 
beings into such violent animals. 

"Unions only show the sunny 
side of the picture— what they'll do 
for you. They don't tell you what 
they'll do to you while they're doing 
it for you. 

"I think compulsion in anything 
is wrong, and if compulsory union- 
ism ever comes to Aero, I would 
have to quit and give up 12 years of 
seniority. I won't live as a slave." 

A glass cutter in Henryetta, Okla. t 
was forced by a union shop agree- 
ment to be in a union. At a meet- 
ing he objected to the union's hold- 
ing him down to 10 boxes of work a 
day, when he could do 24. He was 
fined $5 for being out-of-order. 

The next month he did not at- 
tend the meeting and was fined $3 
for missing a meeting. In seven 
years he claims he has accumulate d 
$503 in fines from the union. 

Maurice W. Lee, Sr. an industrial 
education teacher at an all-Negro 
high school in Boley, opposes com- 
pulsory unionism for a different rea- 
son. He thinks it is one of the main 
reasons his graduates can't get jobs. 

Mr, Lee, a jolly-faced, bespecta- 
cled Negro, spoke to a Nation's 
Business editor in the cramped 
of rice of the factory he built. There, 
after school hours, he and eight em- 
ployees produce Lee-invented auto- 
matic barbecuers, hamburger c<x>k- 
ers and devices that bake pies in 
the shape of ice cream cones. 

"I'm looking for a good year, pro- 
vided my men don't go union on 
me," Mr. Lee said with a laugh 
that quickly vanished. 

"The sad truth is that about nine 
tenths of the union locals still do 
not admit Negroes, Many of them 
won't even admit white persons un- 
less they are relatives of present 
members." 

He points out that admission to 
a trade union is determined by 
the men in the locals and not by the 
policy of the union's national body. 
It is almost impossible, he says, for 
Negroes to get into union appren- 
ticeship training programs. 

"There's a plant near here where 
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nine Negroes are working/' Mr. Lee 
says. "There have been two or three 
attempts to put a union shop in the 
plant. If they get a union shop, 
the firm would have to let all the 
Negroes ^o. The union would not 
let them in. 

"Today a Negro has a better 
chance of getting into the building 
trades in the South where they have 
right-to-work laws than in the 
North where they don't." 

In the Tulsa area alone several 
firms have shut up shop and moved 
to right- to- work states. The last 
one was the 100-employee Orbit 
Valve firm which last year relocated 
in neighboring Arkansas. 

One Tulsa firm that almost moved 
out was Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve Manufacturer. After a long 
strike the firm finally built up an 
almost wholly new corps of work- 
ers and continued production. 

Union a/most choked It 

Charles H, Maddux, a slim, 51- 
year old super visor at Wheatley, 
told how the union gradually as- 
sumed more and more control over 
the firm until it almost choked it 
out of existence: 

"I came to Wheatley 29 years ago 
ripht off the farm. The only thing 
I knew about unions then was that 
some man named John L. Lewis 
was ca using all sorts of disruptions 
by calling eoal miners of! their jobs. 

"I was assigned to run a drill 
press. Up to then it was the best 
job I ever had. So I signed right 
up with the union when the man 
said I'd stand to lose my job if I 
didn't. 

"At first the union contract was 
just a single sheet of paper. But 
after a few years it had grown 
about the size of a Sears catalog. 
The union kept asking for more 
every year. It got so a supervisor 
in the machine shop couldn't even 
touch a wrench if he saw it out of 
place. He'd have to go upstairs and 
bring down a machinist to move it;' 

Mr. Maddux says the thing that 
hurt most was a seniority provision 
adopted 10 years ago. 

"If an opening came along in a 
highly skilled job on, say, a boring 
mill, and a lot of persons signed up 
for it. do you know who would get 
the job?" Mr. Maddux asked. "Not 
the man on the list with the most 
ability, but the man with the most 
seniority— even if he happened to 
be the janitor/* 

Mr. Maddux pounded a muscular 



arm on the table in disgust. 

"The result was decreasing in* 
centive and increasing inefficiency," 
he went on. "As the equipment 
got more and more expensive, man- 
agement wanted to get the most 
able, not the oldest p employees on 
the complicated machines." 

Mr. Maddux, then an inspector 
at Wheatley, could see how the 
seniority ruling was affecting the 
finished product He asked his fel- 
low union members to accept a plan 
by which labor and management 
would decide together who was the 
most able man to take a new job. 
The idea was vetoed by union offi- 
cials and shortly afterwards a vio- 
lent strike erupted, lasting over a 
year. 

Wheatley hired a new crew of 
non-union men and trained them to 
operate the machines. After a year, 
Mr. Maddux and 16 other former 
employees were asked to return and 
did. Efficiency rose higher than 
ever. 

Kangaroo court gets I T 

"The union held a kangaroo court 
and kicked all 17 of us out and put 
fines as high as $500 apiece on our 
heads to be paid if we became mem- 
bers again/ 1 Mr. Maddux says. "Hut 
then they turned around and said 
they would drop some of the fines 
if the new crew would vote the 
union back in." 

A vote on a proposal to accept 
the union's representation was held 
at Wheatley last Feb. 10, The em- 
ployees defeated it, 97 to L 

Raymond C. Losornio is president 
of Local 386 of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees. But 
he looks, dresses and talks like the 
owner of a large corporation and is 
one of Tulsa's strongest supporters 
of right-to- work laws. 

*Tve gone through a lot of abuse 
for my right-to-work stand/' Mr. 
Losornio says. "My wife and I 
have gotten all kinds of anonymous 
phone calls and threats. But as a 
union man I firmly believe a person 
should have some say on how his 
dues are used. 

"We don't have compulsory mem- 
bership in our union and I think 
the result is healthy. We have to 
respond to the wishes of the group. 
If we don't the members will quit. 

"An important part of my job is 
selling memberships. Compulsory 
unionism would do away with that 
chore. You no longer would have to 
be responsible to the people who 
pay the dues. I would rather bear 
that responsibility than deny mem- 
bers their right to crux)se," 

Stern-faced Tony Jorski, 46, of 



Oklahoma City, had his first run- 
in with union basses in 1954 when 
he was a laborer on a river construc- 
tion project. A union man told him 
he would lose his job if he did not 
pay a $35 initiation fee to the union 
and S2 a month thereafter. 

Mr. Jorski paid up. but later 
learned that he did not have to. 

Angered, Mr. Jorski started at- 
tending union meetings and asking 
questions, such as where the money 
was going and why more financial 
reports were not given. 

When it came time to re-elect or 
vote down the old officers, Mr. Jor- 
ski's paid-up union book was stolen 
from the glove compartment of his 
car and he could not vote. 

Mr. Jorski says he kept sending 
in his dues checks but he did not 
get back cancelled checks. Union 
men tried to get him fired for fail- 
ing to pay his dues— something al- 
lowed under compulsory union con- 
tracts. But Mr. Jorski showed his 
employer his check stubs and con 
vinced him that he was still a union 
member. 

The day after Mr. Jorski 's pic- 
ture appeared in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement in support of the right- 
to-work amendment, however, he 
lost his job. This time the union 
closed ranks on Mr. Jorski so he 
could not get on another eonstrue- 
tion crew in central Oklahoma. For 
nearly 10 months he was out of 
work. 

"We were smart enough to have 
a little money saved up," Mr. Jor- 
ski says, leaning back in a big, liv- 
ing-room easy chair. His wife 
Dorothy* who got a job in a drug 
store when her husband was out of 
work, approves thoroughly of his 
stand against the unions, 

"It's the right thintf," she called 
out from the kitchen between clinks 
of dishes, "This is still America, 
you know." 

Mr. Jorski finally got a nonunion 
mechanics job paying $75 a week. 
He had been making more than 
SKKJ a week on construction jobs. 

"I've never been happier/' Mr. 
Jorski says, "because I know I can 
get more if I'm worth it. lean deal 
directly with my boss now. 1 don't 
n?ed a union to talk through. The 
difference between $100 and Jvfi is 
what the union would have me sell 
my freedom for." END 

REPRINTS of "Workers vs. Unions: 
cose histories * mav be obtained 
for 30 cents a copy, $14 per 100, or 
$120 per 1. 000 postpaid from Na- 
tions Business, 1615 H Street, N, W., 
Washington. C. 20006. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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THIS MAP ILLUSTRATES AN IMPORTANT ADVANTAGE 
OF BUYING FRUEHAUF TRUCK BODIES ! 




Fruehauf s 
nation-wide branch 
organization lets 
ou buy centrally, 
take delivery 
regionally I 




Because Fruehauf has over 75 factory branches 
stocked with Truck Bodies from coast to coast 
in the U. S. and Canada, you can save time, 
money and gray hairs by centralizing your pur- 
chases and decentralizing your deliveries. Place 
your order with the Fruehauf branch serving 
your main offices and take delivery from branches 
in 30 or 40 other cities. Simple— and you can 
rely on specifications, quality and prices being 
the same at all delivery points. 

Your Fruehauf representative will give you 
pertinent facts and figures. Fruehauf Division, 
Fruehauf Corporation, 10940 Harper Avenue, 
Detroit. Michigan 48232. In Canada: Fruehauf 
Trailer Company of Canada Ltd., 2540 Stanfield 
Rd.> Dixie. OnL 



THE ONLY TRUCK BODIES BUILT LIKE A TRAILER 



NEW TAX COLLECTOR TELLS HIS GOALS emUm 
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AftO— BLACK STAB 



Internal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon S. Cohen inspects one of seven 
data processing centers now handling 6.5 million business tax returns. 



and confidence of American tax- 
payers. 

If confidence in our tax system 
breaks down, we are in real trouble. 
I therefore believe, as Commissioner, 
that T have a special responsibility 
to see our tax laws administered 
honestly and fairly, to keep our 
own house clean, to fight corruption 
wherever discovered and to make 
sure our tax system is not contami- 
nated by the excesses of the foolish 
few. 

Won't strain law 

The Revenue Service will con- 
tinue to emphasize integrity and 
objectivity in tax administration. 
Strained interpretations of the law 
must be avoided. Issues will be 
raised only on merit, never for 
trading purposes, never solely to 
win cases. 

We are attacking the persisting 
myth that agents have dollar and 
Case quotas to meet. We have re- 
appraised the status of revenue 
agents and have developed a new 
rating system to evaluate them as 
professionals. Criteria are over all 
performance, professional attitude, 
courtesy and new tax audit guide- 
lines to assist agents in conducting 
professional audits. 

These reflect what I consider at- 
tacks against the more sophisticated 
challenges to integrity. I put it that 
way because I think of integrity in 
a broader sense. Just as I would 



condemn offering or soliciting a 
bribe, so would I condemn thi* tak- 
ing of a position in litigation by a 
government attorney on the basis 
of the money at issue alone. 

It is my belief that tin- import- 
ance of litigation to the administra- 
tion of the tax laws is not measured 
by the relatively small part of the 
more than $100 billion in revenue 
collected through litigation but 
rather by the effect that a position 
taken by the Service in litigation 
has on the shape and development, 
of the law. 

It is easy, in handling a particu- 
lar case, to focus solely on the 
money at issue and to ignore or 
underestimate the broader effect of 
the case which must govern our liti- 
gation attitude, 

The tax code does not provide all 
the answers. Many questions arise 
for the first time in litigation. The 
position taken must represent the 
interpretation the Service wants be- 
cause it is the best and most reason- 
able, the interpretation which makes 
the maximum contribution to a 
sound, wise tax system over the 
long run. 

This policy has gained acceptance 
throughout the chief counsel's office, 
and Mitchell Rogovin, the new chief 
counsel, is also in complete agree- 
ment with this policy. 

I am pleased to report that this 
policy has the wholehearted co- 
operation of Assistant Attorney 



General Louis Oberdorfer. who is 
in charge of the tax division of the 
Department of Justice. 

Providing service to aid tax- 
payers in their tax obligations has 
always had an important place 
among our j< uls but now, in keep- 
ing with the new climate and in fo- 
cusing on more effective voluntary 
compliance, we also have taken 
steps to bring even better service to 
taxpayers, including business tax- 
payers. 

Service for business 

The Revenue Service provides 
aid in a number of ways to all -the 
wage earner, the professional, the 
small proprietor, the farmer, the 
corporation. But due to the very 
nature of business operations, it is 
understandable that many of our 
services are of specific and direct 
benefit to business. 

A good example of this is found 
in our advance tax rulings program, 
where about two thirds of the 40,- 
(HK) rulings we issue each year are 
made at the request of business en- 
tities. This is a vital service to 
businessmen, helping them in plan- 
ning transactions and anticipating 
tax liability. 

We believe ours is the only gov- 
ernment in the world that issues 
tax rulings in advance of the com- 
pletion of transactions as a regular 
service to taxpayers. I have heard 
both high government officials and 
corporation executives wonder how 
American business could function 
without our effective tax rulings 
procedure. 

Our rulings program deals with 
simple problems and quite complex 
areas. We are asked to rule on 
whether individual items of jewelry 
are subject to federal excise tax 
and, at the other end of the spec- 
trum, on extremely complicated do- 
mestic and foreign reorganizations 
of large business firms. 

Traditionally, there are two areas 
in which we do not rule. 

One is where questions of fact 
are involved, such as the market 
value of property, or reasonableness 
of compensation. These are best 
determined in an audit of a lax 
payer's return after a completed 
transaction. 

The other area in which the Serv- 
ice will not rule is that of spurious 
transactions, or so-called tax gim- 
micks. Advance rulings are dis- 
cretionary and made only when 
consistent with sound tax adminis- 



Team 




Plant site selection or expansion 
is a high level decision 



UNION PACIF IC S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT TEAM 

standing: Edd H. Bailey, President, seated left 
to right: A. C. Rider, Chief Executive Officer. 
Land Division: J. W. Godfrey, Ass't. to the 
President, Industrial Relations; J. R. Mac Anally , 
Vice President, Traffic, 



One of the most important decisions your 
company is likely to make deserves top man- 
agement attention — the attention of your top 
management and ours. Union Pacific has created 
a team headed by the President, his Assistant — 
Industrial Relations, the Vice President-in-charge 
of Traffic, and the Chief Executive Officer-in- 
charge of the Land Division, 

This team, backed by experts in all phases of 
industrial development, is ready to assist you in 



your selection. They will provide accurate infor- 
mation regarding plant sites, taxes, labor sources, 
natural resources, utilities — all the facts and fig- 
ures youll need for evaluation. 

And when the lime comes, we'll take your 
management team on an inspection tour of pos- 
sible locations in the Union Pacific West. 

We would welcome an opportunity to put our 
team to work for you — without obligation and 
in strict confidence. 



PORTLAND 




OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO l*S VEGAS 



LOS ANQElC S 



Industrial De velopment Dept. 
Union Pacific Railroad 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 6B102 



CHEYENNE 



SALT LAKE CITY 



KANSAS CITY ST LOLnS 
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Save old roofs — 
reduce costs 

Your own maintenance men can use Ranco 
roof spray equipment FREE to waterproof 
weatherworn roofs permanently. The roof 
spray equipment pumps Ranco plastic seal- 
ant from drums on the ground and sprays it 
directly on your roof. The sealant forms a 
seamless, elastic shield that defies bitter cold 
and blistering heat; it stops leaks ami rr 1 
stores pliability to old roof felt, Save con- 
tractor's costs, time, and handling; our Ranco 
Rooting Engineers provide jobsite instruc- 
tion. Write for free 4G*page Ranco Roofing 
& Maintenance Handbook which gives com* 
plete details to Ranco Industrial Products 
Corp,, l.'Wll NR-4 Union Avenue; Cleve- 
land. Ohio 44120. 

CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS ? ? ? 

Please give us your new address: 

Jiyns 

Co. Namtf 

Address 
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and give us your 
old address by 
attaching mail 
label from the 
front cover. 
Please allow six 
weeks for change 
to be made on 
your copy (we may 
have already 
addressed the 
current month 
when your change 
is received). 
Clip this form and 
mail to: 

Nation s Business 
1615 H Street, N,W. 

Washington, D.C20006 



TAX COLLECTOR 

continued 

t ration. So we do not rule on trans- 
actions such as these, which appear 
to be designed for tax avoidance. 

We fully recognize the need to 
continue providing advance tax rul- 
ings. We are adopting, on an ex- 
perimental basis, a new procedure 
for issuance of rulings on certain 
prospective transactions. Under 
this new procedure the taxpayer 
will be permitted to submit a sum- 
mary statement of facts he con- 
siders controlling the issue, in addi- 
tion to the complete statement re- 
quired for all ruling requests. We 
hope this summary will expedite 
the processing of ruling requests* 

Cooperation with associations 

We have been seeing a remark- 
able increase in the rapport between 
the business community and the 
Revenue Service. On broad issues 
having industry-wide significance 
we will make every effort to seek 
the advice of the trade associations 
of the various industries on tax- 
payer problems. 

Many business executives have 
taken the time to participate in dis- 
cussions which resulted in our 
understanding of their interests and, 
thus, in the development of rules 
which take into account the operat- 
ing problems of business. 

We will continue to keep open 
our Jines of communication with 
business in order to give full con- 
sideration to all views prior to mak- 
ing decisions of importance. In the 
tax area we cannot claim exclusive 
wisdom. We need the help of busi- 
nessmen—as managers, as individual 
taxpayers— in many matters which 
a fleet the national interest as well 
as business well-being. 

A case in point takes us back to 
1961, when we held a conference 
with some S00 businessmen and tax 
practitioners on the impact of the 
then -planned conversion to auto- 
matic data processing. We wanted 
to be sure businessmen understood 
the new system and had a chance* 
to present their ideas. 

We also held a conference with 
business groups to disc uss how div- 
idend and interest payments would 
be affected by the taxpayer account 
numbering system. Here we asked 
for advice before we drafted pro- 
posed regulations. 

We have maintained for many 
years and will continue to maintain 
active working relationships with 
the tax bar and business and ac- 
counting societies, such as the Tax 



Executives Institute, American Bar 
Association, American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, Na- 
tional Society of Public Accountants 
and others. 

Another valuable liaison point 
with the business community is set 
up in the area of tax form revision. 
Our forms committee meets regu- 
larly with members of national 
business, law and accounting groups 
to discuss proposed changes in the 
forms and to receive suggestions. 

Finally, let me mention the Com- 
missioner's Advisory Group, which 
we have had in the Revenue Service 
for some years and which I intend 
to continue. We have found the 
membership to be a most valuable 
sounding board for contemplated 
action. The group consists of 12 
distinguished lawyers, accountants, 
business executives, economists and 
others selected on the basis of promi- 
nence in the tax held. 

This group comes to Washington 
every three months for a two or 
three-day session with top Revenue 
Service officials. They give us the 
benefit of their thinking on every 
phase of tax administration. They 
have made outstanding contribu- 
tions toward current and future 
programs to Improve tax administra- 
tion. 

We issue approximately 60 publi- 
cations in nontechnical language to 
provide taxpayers with a means of 
self-help. The best seller of the 
group is "Your Federal Income 
Tax." Another very popular and 
useful booklet is "Tax Guide for 
Small Business." 

You may be familiar with what 
has become a feature of our educa- 
tional effort, "Mr. Businessman's 
Kit/' which is of special value to 
the small businessman. These kits 
are delivered by Revenue Officers 
personally in some of our districts, 
and they have led to better com- 
pliance through better understand- 
ing of taxpayers' obligations. 

Businessmen benefit by receiving 
clear and timely instructions de- 
signed to keep them out of trouble, 
and Internal Revenue benefits by 
eliminating at the source many 
problems otherwise handled later 
by enforcement officers. 

Automated taxing 

After three years of operation, re- 
sults now show, our automatic data 
processing system is a success. It is 
coming to be an increasingly effi- 
cient tool in reshaping our system 
which will enable us to cope with 
a rapidly expanding work load Kg 
Well as helping ser\e business better. 

Let me itemize briefly some facts 
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"I've used AMSPRO Aluminum Roof Coating 
for 17 years... and recommend it to anyone" 

— Donatd E. Semling, President, Wisconsin Window Unit Co. 



Wisconsin Window Unit Co., Merrill, 
Wis., first applied Amspro Aluminum 
Roof Coating in 1948. Performance 
(better appearance, protection and in- 
sulation) was so good that it's been 
used ever since on a regular mainte- 
nance schedule. 

Donald E. Semling, President, writes, 
1 have used Amspro Aluminum Roof 
Coating for about 17 years and can 
truthfully say that 1 am more than 
pleased with the fine results we have 
obtained. I would not hesitate to recom- 
mend your material to anyone/ 1 

Made by Amspro Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, this product combines 
pure Alcoa* Pigments in a tough as- 



phalt-asbestos base. Bright aluminum 
coatings like Amspro weatherproof re 
fleet the sun's radiant heat and stay 
attractive for years. 

Maintenance experts have found that 
one coat seals any surface — metal, 
masonry, composition — with a mois- 
tu reproof layer that won't sag or run In 
summer, or crack in winter. You can be 
a maintenance expert, too. Next time, 
apply a good aluminum coating. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum 
paints or coatings, but Alcoa Pigments 
are used in the best brands, We have 
just published two booklets, excellent 
guides to better property maintenance, 
For copies, please send coupon. 



Aluminum Company of America 
896-0 Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219 

Please send your free booklets: 

, Aluminum Asphatt Root Coatinqs 
□ Aluminum Patnt Manual 
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AltOi Brings You America'! Finest Hew\ Show . , . 
THE HUNTLEY BfHNKLtY RtPORT. on ^BC TV 

ALCOA 



This 'Jeep Gladiator has 
twice the traction of ordinary pick-ups. 





He'll climb back out the same way. 



If your work takes you "in the rough" 
, . , onto back roads, construction sites, 
through mud. snow, sand or rubble 
this 'Jeep 1 Gladiator delivers the goods. 

Just pull one simple lever into 4-wheel 
drive, and you join the "Unstoppables." 
You deliver on schedule. . , through deep 



snow, washouts, icy roads that would stop 
ordinary ptck-ups ... because you've got 
twice the traction, 

This beautiful brute is built to take it. 
Mile after mile, year after year. Choice 
of 7 or 8 foot ptck-up box, flat bed, or 
stake body. Dual rear wheels. GVWs up 



to 8600 lbs. Give this amazing truck a 
road test. ..on or off the road! Find out 
why more and more businessmen are 
swapping their 2-wheel drive pick-ups for 
the rugged, relentless 'Jeep' Gladiator 
See your 'Jeep" dealer. 
KAiSEf* Jeep CORRORATtHN 

TOLEDO ' Q*-irO 



The 'Jeep' Gladiator 
with 4 -wheel drive 
makes other pick-ups 
seem incomplete. 



TAX COLLECTOR 

continued 

which lend support to my optimistic 
appraisal. Individual taxpayers re- 
ported $2 billion more in inU*res1 
income on returns filed in 1964 than 
on those filed in 1963, The amount 
of interest income reported rose 28 
per cent in 1964 over the previous 
year. The number of returns from 
taxpayers reporting inl crest income 
was up 45 per cent. In dividend re- 
porting, the number of returns was 
tip 20 per cent over 1963, and the 
amount of dividend income reported 
m 1964 was likewise up sharply 
over 1963, 

With little hesitation, I credit our 
ADP system and the public's aware* 
ness of the system's capabilities for 
most of the increase in interest and 
dividend reporting. 

Expansion of our ADP system on 
a nationwide basis continues on 
schedule. On January 1 T 1965, as 
planned, all seven regions were 
processing business returns under 
the master file concept. At the end 
of this year, the business master file 
will contain 6.3 million taxpayer 
accounts of small and large business 
firms. 

Our ADP schedule calls for each 
region entering the system to begin 
by 

processing business returns. 
After two years the region then 
starts processing individual returns. 

At present the Southeast and 
Mid- Atlantic Regions are processing 
individual tax returns under the 
master file concept. The remaining 
five regions will be phased into the 
system by 1967, at which time we 
will have some 70 million individual 
taxpayer accounts. 

An important part of ADP in- 
volves the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice's magnetic tape reporting pro- 
gram, which has as its purpose the 
development of procedures under 
which business will be permitted to 
report certain informal ion to thr 
Revenue Service on magnetic tape 
rather than on paper forms. For a 
number of years, many employers 
2J*d payers of interest and dividends 
filing F orm s W 2 t 1099 and 1087 
have expressed interest in the possi- 
bility of magnetic tape reporting. 
Obvious cost advantages would ac- 
crue if substantial numbers of these 
m '<"'ination returns cnuld he ac- 
cepted in the form of magnetic tape. 
The information received on tape 
eould be entered directly into the 
ADP system and, thus, bypass the 
intermediate transcription opera- 
tions required to process paper 
forms. 



The Revenue Service is now well 
along with a pilot tape- reporting 
program under which arrangements 
have been made with a sample 
group of taxpayers for the receipt 
of magnetic tape in addition to the 
Forms W-2. 1099 and 1087 ordi- 
narily required These forms, be- 
cause of their high volume ! approxi- 
mately 250 million each year 1 , arc 
very attractive candidates for mag- 
netic tape reporting. The experi- 
mental program is designed to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of magnetic 
tape reporting specifications with a 
view toward making them as ac- 
ceptable as possible to both tax- 
payers and the Revenue Service for 
operational use. 

Experience gained from this pilot 
study should enable the Revenue 
Service to establish a continuing 
tape reporting program beginning 
next year, with provision for expan- 
sion of the program in subsequent 
years. This expansion will neces- 
sarily be quite gradual since arrange* 



Who has the President's ear? 
He is listening to some ad- 
visers more than to others. 
See page 32. 



merits for filing magnetic tape must 
be negotiated on a payer- by -payer 
basis in order to assure compatibility 
of data. 

The timetable for the pilot pro- 
gram calls for the receipt of mag- 
netic tapes covering 1964 payment 
information by early in the year. 
Analysis and evaluation of the 
adequacy of the specifications will 
be made by July 1, 1965. The es- 
tablishment of final reporting re- 
quirements applicable to IW> and 
later payments will be bv August 1 
1965. 

The American system of self- 
assessment and voluntary payment 
is testimony to the mutual trust be- 
tween the taxpayer and his govern- 
ment. The Internal Revenue Service 
will strive to strengthen that trust. 

One of the most effective ways to 
do this is by administering th« i laws 
given us in the fairest, most im- 
partial, most equitable manner we 
know. We will continue these ef- 
forts. But in this we need the help 
of businessmen and individuals alike 

so that we can all take pride in 
meeting our responsibilities as free 
citizens in a free society, END 
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Who adds 
9,000 customers 
each working day? 



The 4400 FSLIC-lnsured Savings 
and Loan Associations throughout the 
United States do 

36,000,000 people now save profit- 
ably at FSLIC-insured Savings and Loan 
Associations, and in 2964 this number 
increased at the average rate of 9,000 
additional customers {net) each work- 
ing day throughout the year. 

All Savings and Loan Associations do 
not have their accounts insured by the 
Federat Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The above emblem means 
that the association which displays it 
is a member of the FSLIC, a Government 
agency established by Congress and 
administered by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board of Washington, D. C, 

This emblem is your assurance that 
the Savings and Loan Association dis- 
playing it has met the qualifying stand- 
ards for membership in the FSLIC. Such 
associations are under continuing 
government supervision and are sub- 
ject to periodic examinations by govern- 
mental authorities 

This emblem of safety is also your 
assurance that your savings are in- 
sured up to $10,000 by the FSLIC in 
each Savings and Loan Association 
which displays this emblem. 

Since the FSLIC was established in 
1934, no one has ever lost a penny in 
savings insured by this Government 
agency. 




Savings and Loan 
Associations 
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Test your 
leadership skill 

eeping your people enthusiastic enough to produce at a top rate 
is probably the most valuable management skill you can have. 

The following quiz concerns this skill. It lets you compare your 
beliefs with conclusions of researchers and personnel experts. No 
one pretends the answers are final. But behind each answer is 
enough evidence to be worth your consideration. 



l.Once you find the chief incentive that spurs 
an individual, it will always enable you to 
motivate him. True or false? 

2. Money is not necessarily everyone's No. 1 
incentive. True or false? 

3. What order of importance do most employees 
assign to the following aspects of their job: 

(a) Authority to work on their own? 

(b) Openness of communications between 
themselves and higher management? 

(c) Pleasant working conditions? 

(d) Support they get from their superior? 

4- Generally, what age group needs most to be 
motivated by management? 

(a) Young employees? 

(b) Those with experience and maturity? 

5- To stimulate enthusiasm, is it preferable for 
wage and salary reviews to be made at regu- 
lar intervals? 

6. Physical working conditions are rated by em- 
ployees as: 

(a) Very important? 

(b) Moderately important? 

(c) Unimportant? 



7, Psychological working conditions— relations 
with superiors and co-workers and a sense of 
belonging— are rated: 

(a) Very important? 

(b) Moderately important? 

(c) Unimportant? 

8. How would a group of employees react to be- 
ing shown that another group had done ex- 
ceptionally well, then being asked to match 
that effort? 

(a) They would try hard to compete? 

(b) They would be annoyed and react nega- 
tively? 

9- Do^ you think demoting an individual who 
proves inadequate for a particular job is likely 
to spur him to make a fresh start? 

10. People are so concerned about their own work 
that they care little about the ultimate prod- 
ucts or the effects of their operations on other 
people. True or false? 

REPRINTS of "Test Your Leadership Skill" may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100, or 
$90 per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's Business, 
Washington, D> C, 20006. Please enclose remit- 
tance with order. 
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Answers 



1. False. Studies involving 10,000 employees 
have shown that each worker has a whole series of 
personal needs he strives to satisfy. Follow-up studies 
over a ten-year period indicated that the priority a 
person gives to each need tends to keep changing. 
The management that is alert to this can get better 
long-term results by periodically shifting emphasis 
among the various incentives it offers. 

2. True. Money is basic, of course 1 . Unless satis- 
factory compensation is included in the package, other 
inducements will not do much good. But many stud- 
ies in the United States and overseas have shown 
that most workers respond more to other incentives. 
Such factors as choice of work and personal responsi- 
bility rated higher in some surveys, for example. 

When it comes to spurring creative effort, Albert 
F. Watters, a former General Foods Corp, vice presi- 
dent who is now chairman of Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, finds that a feeling of 
mutual involvement with the company and a sense 
of communication with higher management rate high 
<t than rompeiisalinn in stimulating an employee's 
creative efforts. Compensation "attracts and retains 
superior people, encourages them to strive for ad- 
vancement, and so helps to create the positive cli- 
mate within which people work. But the full power 
of financial incentives is not released until the needs 
of the whole man in his work environment are satis* 
fied," Mr. Watters declares. 

3- Judging from a survey of 975 n on supervisory 
employees of a nationwide transportation company, 
three 1 of these items are closely linked to high per- 
formance. They rank in this order: ib) t id), (a). 

4. The likely answer is (b), although more re- 
search is needed. Prof. Hyman Meltzer. of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, asked 141 industrial em- 
ployees of various ages what years in a worker s life 
span they classed as good and what years as bad. The 
vote heavily favored 20 to 35 as being the best years, 
and 45 was rated as the start of the unfavorable 
years. This is a clue that people of 45 and over 
probably need extra attention to make them feel that 
they have a future worth being enthusiastic about. 

5, Although many companies grant pay increases 
<m an annual basis, more and more executives question 
the effectiveness of this incentive. Those who get 
raises each year for several years running begin to 
take them for granted. Those who are skipped in a 
given year usually suffer a letdown. Pay reviews at 
irregular intervals— and occasional boosts given as 



prompt recognition of special effort— are worth con- 
sidering for key people. 

6. The answer is tel. based on at least three re- 
cent probes. In a Wabash College study, for example, 
a large group of industrial supervisors was asked in 
confidence what factors they regarded as most im- 
portant in their work. Work conditions ranked very 
low. 

7- fa). This kind of environment— the people a 

man has to work with— is very important. Many sur- 
veys have proved how much weight people give to 
their relations with an immediate l>oss. But a study 
of Air Force noncommissioned officers showed that 
troubles even with fellow airmen, as well as with 
superiors, can be the root of failure to succeed in 
performing bard tasks Professor L. J. Bhatt made 
the surprising discovery that even in Mysore, India, 
where many workers are still far from able to buy 
basic necessities, they rated congenial co~ workers as 
an incentive more important than security, wages, 
hours of work or paid holidays. 

8# The indicated answer is (a). Researchers at 
Abilene State School tested the capacity of large 
groups of workers to change their attitudes quickly 
and adapt to changes in company policy. One method 
tried was reasoning and explaining the need for 
change. A second was to appoint a group of 1 1 men 
with supervisory responsibility to mold worker opin- 
ion, The third method was to select an exemplary 
group and point out what it had accomplished as an 
example to be copied. This last way worked best 
It indicates that competition, particularly where team 
showing is involved, is an important motivation. 

9- It may work in rare cases, but don't count on 
it Douglas M. More, of Nicholson- Kohn Associates, 
St. Louis, finds that demotion in a wide range of 
U. S. firms has had mostly bad effects— decreased 
productivity, less creative effort, loss of loyalty, more 
chronic illness, abuse of privileges. 

10- False. L, W. Greenfield of Wabash College 
found that many industrial supervisors consider the 
chance to s<*e the concrete results of their work ;\ very 
important reward. Many other research projects aimed 
at different subjects have turned up repeated hints 
that superior workers feel dissatisfied unless they 
have a sense of contact with the eventual outcome 
of their work. This is one area in which almost 
every company could do more to give people greater 
satisfaction and thereby reap better performance. 

-CHAKLKS A . CERAMJ 
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with the V before tin- 
overlapping of Johnson 
across county lines has touched off 
considerable rivalry among local 
booster groups along the river. It 
also enables many different areas to 
claim kinship with Mr Johnson. 

"We have a Feeling of nearness to 
the President/* says T. H. Cunning 
ham, editor and publisher of the 
weekly Llano News. "He has some 
sizable holdings in the county/' As 
you'd expect. Mr. Johnson carried 
his home counties easily last No- 
vember* 

The chief money-making activi- 
ties are ranching raising cattle, 
sheep for both wool and meat and 
Angora goats for mohair. There's 
been a splurge of turkey -raising 
lately. Peaches are a specialty. A 
new money-raiser is deer hunting; 
ranchers average* about $1 an acre 
annually by leasing hunting rights 
on their property. 

Rising land values make it diffi- 
cult for local ranchers to buy or 
lease the land they need to expand 
operations. local people complain. 
As the growing efficiency of Ameri- ! 
can agriculture brings down the: 
spread between prices received and 
costs, ranchers need more land to 
feed more animals to bring in the 
same or more income for their f am- 1 
ilies, they explain. The result is 
that many ranchers are taking jobs 
in towns in addition to their agri- 
cultural activities. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, there seem to be few 
gripes about this situation. 

"Every rancher is broke, to hear 
them tell it/' says Editor running- 
ham, with ■ i cbuckle, Kin all of 
them I know seem to be doing 
pretty good. They have whatever 
they need and drive a good car." 

Few talk about seeking more aid 
from the government. There was 
some agitation last year for gov- 
ernment action to restrict beef im- 
ports. But it didn't get very strong, 
local ranchers say. Highly alert to 
the workings of international trade 
and domestic economics, ranchers 
will give you an explanation of how 
artificial restrictions on foreign im- 
ports here can lead to restrictions 
on U. S. goods sold abroad, the im- 
pact of such action on sales and 
employment by companies in indus- 
trial centers and the consequent 
blow to domestic beef sales at home- 
Indeed, concern over the nation's 
problems surrounding the balance 
of international payments and out- 
flow of gold pops out surprisingly 
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It happens to the best of us. 



Okay, we admit ft. 

Volkswagen Trucks sometimes run out 
of gasoline. 

But it takes longer than almost any truck 
you can name. 

Almost every Volkswagen Truck gets 
better than 20 miles a gallon. 

Some even get closer to 25. 

(One man in South Dakota said his VW 



got 36. We suggested his speedometer 
was haywire,) 

And when you do hove to pull your VW 
into a station, at least it won't be to check 
a leaky radiator. 

The Volkswagen doesn't have a radia- 
tor; the engine's air-cooled. 

And il won't be to add oil, either. 

The VW engine almost never needs any 



between changes. 

It shouldn't be for new tires, becaus 
set lasts a Volkswagen 35,000 miles or 
more on the average, 

In fact, there's almost no reason at all 
for a Volkswagen being in a 
filling station. 

Unless the man at the filling 
station owns one. 



in lad, 
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continued 

frequently in talks with ranchers 
md businessmen, 

A visitor finds little outspoken 
concern about high taxes. Lower 
taxes would be fine, says one ranch- 
er-businessman, but nobody is cam- 
paigning for a cut. On the danger- 
ous Vietnam tangle, people appear 
content to leave it in Mr. Johnson's 
hands. ' 'There is so much we can't 
know about Vietnam and that he 
can't tell us/' reasons one ranch 
wife. 

A recurrent theme among the 
people in the land of LBJ is the vir- 
tue of rmrd work, 

"If you've learned to work t you'll 
set along okay," volunteers a friend- 
ly waitress in a green sweater be- 
hind the counter of Kermitt Hahne's 
Stonewall Restaurant. She and her 
husband opt 1 rate a small ranch and 
she serves food to supplement the 
family income. "We learned to 
work hard as kids and that's good. 
If you're not afraid to work, you 
will be able to get along in emer- 
gencies." 

Big or tittle no in-between 

At a nearby plastic-topped table, 
wiry, black-haired Simon Burg sips 
a cup of coffee and voices similar 
convictions. He's known jokingly 
as the "Mayor of Stonewall/' an 
unincorporated community. The son 
of a pioneer storekeeper thereabouts, 
Mr. Burg distributes spraying equip- 
ment, chemicals and other products 
over all or parts of 70 counties in 
Texas for such companies as Dow 
Chemical Co. T A. O. Smith and 
John Bean. He also runs cattle and 
grows peaches, among his many ac- 
tivities. 

He has put two sons through col- 
lege and they now work with him 
in Stonewall. A third is studying 
medicine. 

"You have to get big or stay little 
these days. There's no in-between/* 
Mr. Burg declares. "In other parts 
of the state, little places like Stone- 
wall have become ghost towns. But 
that isn't happening here. Around 
here, the old boys are tough. They're 
not going to give up. They're still 
farming but they're doing something 
else, too." 

Get on the theme of hard work 
and Pede males people almost auto- 
matically start talking about today's 
youth. There are practically no ju- 
venile delinquency problems in the 
area that anyone knows about "and 
we want to keep it that way," Mr. 
Burg says. So there's considerable 



effort in the area to provide aetivi 
ties for today's children. 

"When you have juvenile delin- 
quency, you really have delinquent 
parents. That's how I look at it," 
says Mr. Burg. ''I think the real 
trouble is that many kids aren't 
given enough responsibility these 
days I'd trust my cash box with 
my or any of my neighbors' chil- 
dren." And he has little sympathy 
for people in government and else- 
where who complain it costs $2,000 
a year or more to send a student 
through college. He says he put his 
sons through colleges for less than 
half that because the hoys worked 
part time. 

People in the region unemployed 
for other than reasons of personal 
misfortune find little sympathy. 

"Anybody who wants to work can 
get a job. T don't care what any- 
body says," Mr. Burg declares 
vigorously. He reports that each 
summer in recent years he has 
posted notices for peach pickers at 
employment headquarters in San 
Antonio. But no one ever shows 
up. So he imported Mexican work- 
ers through the braceros program 
under which the U. S. imported 
farm workers via an agreement with 
the Mexican government. However, 
the program was ended at the end 
of 1964. 

Why workers are in demand 

There's a conviction that both 
employers and employees have 
rights- and res pons i bi 1 i t ies* 

"These people aren't antiunion/* 
explains E« A. Weimar, manager of 
the Fredericksburg Chamber of 
Commerce. "They just believe that 
w r hen a man puts money into a busi- 
ness he should have control over it. 
If they pay a dollar in wages they 
expect to get a dollars worth of 
work. And they'll get a dollar's 
worth of work because the workers 
believe in giving it." For this rea- 
son* he says, workers from the Pe- 
dernales area are sought by em- 
ployers in other parts of central 
Texas. 

They're sought after by local em- 
ployers, too. 

One seeker is Melvin Winters, a 
big, good-humored man in hip mid- 
fifties who is president of the M, C 
Winters Construction Co, Mr. Win 
ters came to Johnson City as a 
youth in 1928 driving mules on con* 
struction jobs. He stayed to orga- 
nize his own firm during the depres- 
sion. His company specializes in 
grading and has*. 1 work for highways, 
dams and similar projects, mostly in 
Texas. A framed, autographed pic- 
ture of LBJ hangs on his office wall. 



Mr. Winters wears khaki pants 
and open-necked shirt and dusty 
brown boots but talks in millions. 
He says his company does about $5 
million in gross business annually 
compared to less than §1 million 10 
years ago. He bought SI. 4 million 
in new equipment last year ( "If 
you don't keep up with the most 
modern equipment, you're out when 
it comes to bidding") and employs 
2<K) people. 

** Workers in this area are very 
industrious, good workers," he re- 
ports. His only problem is that they 
hate to leave home for long spells. 
The company has highway jobs in 
west Texas, for example, and likes 
to send key equipment operators 
there from Johnson City. "But/* 
Mr, Winters says in sympathetic 
tones, "they like to come home 
whenever they can/' 

The Winters firm isn't unionized 
although Mr. Winters estimates 
that about 85 per cent of his crew 
belongs to labor unions. He thinks 
it would be a mistake to forcer work- 
ers to join unions and companies to 
be organized by unions. Texas is 
one of 19 states that have right-to- 
work laws. These laws make illegal 
any requirement that workers join a 
union as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

"If we were unionized, we wouldn't 
have control over the best use of our 
people/ 1 says Mr. Winters. As an 
example, he says the company often 
employs a highly skilled equipment 
operator on a less complicated piece 
of machinery in order to have him 
available in case of emergency. This 
actually costs the company extra 
because the operator is paid the rate 
he would get if he were doing the 
more skilled job. Unionization 
would prevent such practices, Mr. 
Winters believes. 

He says his company matches or 
exceeds union-set pay scales in 
areas where it operates. He esti- 
mates the firm pays 10 to 15 per 
cent over minimum wage scales gel 
by the government on federally 
financed highway projects. 

"By paying more, you get a little 
bit better man. He'll work harder 
for you," Mr Winters declares. He 
also believes the employer profits 
by giving oth« i ; lance to em- 
ployees, "People live close to the 
belly around here/ 1 he says. They 
sometimes need loans to get them 
over some hurdle. The company 
will often lend them money in such 
periods and almost always gets re- 
paid. 

Emphasis on brains — not brawn 

But for all the emphasis on the 
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Need extra copies tight now? Relax. The world's fastest copier will 
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And big ones. 



So does everyone else, you say? You're right 
But, Victor's exclusive engineering and design 
allows us to charge less money for the optional 
features you want. Start, for example, with the 
new basic Series 90 for only $465. Build up 
from there to the fully-equipped model 
pictured. And you save money on each 
optional feature you add. 

Put errors OUt Of busineSS-with America's most 
complete Fine of figuring machines, Victor Comptometer 
Corporation, Business Machines Group. 
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virtue of hard work, people through 
the Pedernales valley will tell you 
that hard work alone isn't enough. 

"It's not just a matter of working 
hard all the time/ 1 declares Levi 
Deike as he neatly and precisely 
wraps a souvenir LB J booklet for a 
tourist in his general store at Hye, 
"You have to use your head, too." 

Doffing his well-worn off- white 
Texas-style hat, Blanco County 
Agricultural Agent O. L, Patterson 
seconds that sentiment at the coun- 
ty courthouse in Johnson City. "I 
say this is a country that puts more 
emphasis on brains than brawn. 
You have to be a good manager, 
make use of everything you have." 

Two people who operate that way 
are Bill and Mabel Stribling. They 
own a ranch north of Johnson City 
on which they raise some 2,200 
goats and profitably use some of the 
regions most up-to-date ranching 
methods. 

"It's no crime to be poor," Mrs, 
Stribling philosophizes, although 
she makes clear she doesn't think 
it's such a great idea, either. "What 
is important is what you do with 
what you have-how resourceful you 
are," 

Mrs, Stribling is an energetic 
woman with graying hair bobbed in 
the back and stylishly curled As 
her husband says, she's "the politi- 
cian in the family," having held the 
post mastership of the small com 
munity of Round Mountain nearby 
and helped lead the Bianco County 
campaign for President Johnson in 
November. She's about 110 per cent 
for "Lyndon" in everything he does 
and proudly reminisces with friends 
about his activities around his home 
town, 

She also shows that streak of 
independence that runs through the 
people of the area. She believes that 
if something is going to be done, 
you have to go ahead and do it be- 
cause no one is going to do it for 
you. 

This especially applies right now 
at the Stribling place. Their J ,000 
nanny goats are giving birth to kids 
through the middle of April. Every 
kid that dies means a potential loss 
to the rancher in terms of a sale not 
made or mohair not produced. So 
the Striblings maintain almost a 24- 
hour watch on their delicate nannies 
during this period. Mothers and 
kids are code marked with colored 
paint and the newborn are kept 
under heat lamps to make sure they 
survive cold nights. This pays off 
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Winning entry 



You be the judge, but keep in mind that we've replaced 
compromise with quality. You see, a long time ago we 
decided we could build structures that were good-looking 
all around . . . not just in front. We felt that quality in a 
warehouse was as important as quality in an office build- 
ing , . . and that maintenance didn't have to be a problem 
in either. So we designed precision engineered and 
factory-fabricated metal buildings ... buildings with 
metal-clad curtain walls, insulated for all-weather com- 
fort, and beautiful enough for churches, nice enough for 



stores, efficient enough for factories. We build metal 
buildings because we like to, and what we like to do we 
do very well. You be the judge. Your Butler Builder can 
show you other "wi nning entries." He's in the Yel low Pages 
under "Buildings," or "Buildings, Metal." Or write direct. 
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Equipment tor Farming, 
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Whatever your business, 
whatever its size, 
whatever your system, 
there's a Monroe Sweda sales register 
just made for it. 





E For details, call your local Monroe dweda representative. 
He's listed in the yellow Pages under "Cask Registers". 
Mi nn* Sit /da • A dmswtt of Litton Industries 
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in survival rates above 100 per cent 
( some goats have twins) and means 
cash for the Striblings. She speaks 
with disapproval of goat ranchers 
who don't spend the effort on such 
practices. 

The Striblings are improving their 
land. Two bulldozers, dragging a 
chain between them, uproot scrub 
trees to let more grass grow for 
stock. Animals are drinking in the 
far reaches of their acreage at newly 
drilled wells, 

Mrs. Stribling speaks out with 
tfreat pride about their country, a 
characteristic that has grown un- 
fashionable in some parts of the na- 
tion. Sitting next to a color tele- 
vision set, she denounces with raised 
voice past publicity about the region 
that "made us look like hillbillies/' 

Another booster is the mayor of 
Fredericksburg. Sidney Henke, pro- 
prietor of a small grocery store he 
has decorated with antlers from deer 
he shot. 

He says taxpayers believe in pay- 
ing their assessments and that tax 
delinquencies are very low. 

"That's the type of people we 
have. They have a responsibility 
and they take care of it," he says. 
Older persons arc 1 supported by 
themselves or their families. "They 
aren't begging for anything." 

Mr, Henke says that as mayor he 
and the town administration must 
get a dollar's worth of value for a 
dollar spent or answer to the voters. 
He opposes government handouts 
for municipal projects hut the city 
has accepted some aid for master 
planning and will probably receive 
federal funds on a sewer project. 

Business does it best 

4 Tm definitely one of those who 
doesn't believe in this,*' he declares. 
"But if they're going to throw money 
away, I believe in going out in the 
street and picking it up. Our people 1 
Pay their taxes. If we didn't take it, 
somebody els*' would. 

"What bothers me is where is it 
all going to stop L 

Are other people bothered as well? 
Yes, indicates Henry L. Joseph, 
president of the Fredericksburg Na- 
tional Bank. 

"There's little looking to the gov- 
ernment for help around here," he 
says. "People here as a whole take 
greai pride in the free enterprise 
system." 

A few blocks away, competitor 
Arthur Stebling also voices his be- 
lief in the vitality of business. 



"I don't believe in government 
financing except when private in- 
dustry can't and it is a necessity." 

And in Johnson City, Judge Fer- 
guson describes proudly bow the 
people of the Hill Country, Austin 
and other parts of the Colorado 
River valley built with the help of a 
young congressman named Lyndon 
B. Johnson the dams which now 
provide electricity to ranch houses 
and industry. 

Judge Ferguson points out thai 
when he and other men organized 
the Lower Colorado Valley Asso- 
ciation which built the dams the 
organization received a $5,000 ap- 
propriation from the state legisla- 
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pital cutbacks, other reductions- 
be announced in one big package. 

Insiders over outsiders 

Some skilled White House ob- 
servers say they see a certain in- 
ward turning in the Johnson course 
toward more reliance on the staff 
men and top-level officials and less 
on the cronies and outsiders. His- 
torians find this an almost inevi- 
table trend as a President con- 
tinues in office. It may be that the 
President comes to decide that these 
men are most free of conflicting in- 
terests—no home state constituen- 
cies to look out for, no clients or 
stockholders or union members to 
worry about. 

Moreover, these are the men who 
see the day-to-day development of 
bis problems, who read all the 
memos that go up through the 
hierarchy and back down again, who 
are intimately familiar with all the 
delicate ramifications. Also -per- 
haps most important— they are close 
at hand, ready to come when he 
buzzes. 

Thus, it appears that more and 
more the cronies and the outsiders 
are being relegated to lesser roles. 
They give occasional advice on 
problems they know particularly 
Well. p r <s*s ili.nu information t hey 
alone can collect, undertake im- 
portant but less frequent missions. 
11 is too early to tell whether they 
are still fulfilling that important 
role of providing independent judg- 
ment. 

Now for a closer look at the men 
who matter most on the two inner 
groups the insiders and the top 
officials. 

The key presidential adviser is 
Bill Don Movers, a 30-year-old In- 
tellectual from Texas. The soft- 



ture with the proviso that it be re 
paid. 'And we did/* The LCRA 
received some aid from Uncle Sam 
but financed most of its projects 
through the private money market. 
Judge Ferguson says with pride. 

Another enterprise that is ap- 
parently paying its own way is the 
President's own LBJ Ranch. As 
Ernest Hodges says from across the 
fence, "That's another piece of 
ground that didn't grow anything 
until he got hold of it and put some 
work in on it." 

In essence, that's how people in 
the President's own Pedernales 
country believe all dreams are made 
to come true. END 



spoken Baptist minister is Mr, 
Johnson's top domestic policy lieu- 
tenant and a key speech writer. 
He is the chief coordinator of leg! 
lative proposals, the princi 
drafter of messages to Congi 
and the public , the man who rode 
herd on the Great Society task 
forces. He seems, of all the staffers, 
the most secure in his relationship 
with the President, the one readi- 
est to speak in the President's 
name, the one most likely to differ 
and respectfully suggest a different 
course of action. 

Mr. Movers is still Deputy Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. That 
was the job he held when he was 
summoned, after President Ken- 
nedy was assassinated, to the side 
of the new President, for whom he 
had once been a Capitol Hill assist- 
ant. 

Closely bunched behind Mr. 
Movers in influence are three other 
Texans: Jack Valenti, Horace Bus 
by and Marvin Watson. 

Mr. Valenti, a 43 -year-old Hous- 
ton advertising and public relations 
man, is short, dapper, busy and 
easy to underrate 1 . The fact is that 
he is bright, tough, hard-working, 
and he seems in understand the 
President's moods and wants better 
than any other man around the 
White House. 

Stocky, 40-year-old Horace Bus- 
by probably has the longest assc 
ciation with the President of any 
of his present staffers, having 
worked for him on and off since* 
194S, He was publishing a news 
letter for businessmen when Mr. 
Johnson persuaded him to join the 
White House staff last spring. He 
is secretary of the cabinet now. 

Coming up fast is hard-driving 
Marvin Watson, also a 40-year-old 
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The big job of the moment for most com- 
panies: beating the cost-profits squeeze. 
To do it r many are taking a fresh look at 
the structure of the business market to 
find out where the greatest potential for 
additional sates lies. 

Shown graphically, the business market 
looks like a pyramid. At the top, "big 
business"— the giant corporations enor- 
mous in size but few in number. Of the 
4, 350,000 firms that make up the business 
market, only 7,500 employ 500 or more 
people— only 37,000 have between 100 
and 499, 

Nation's Business audience of more than 
750,000 executives is pyramided like the 
economy. It includes over 100,000 cor- 
porate officials in firms with 500 em- 
ployees or more. 31 r 520 of these readers 
are executives in the 500 largest industrial 
corporations. In addition to this sizeable 
"big business" circulation, Nation's I 
Business penetrates the bulk of the market 
—reaching thousands of dynamic smaller 
companies in every facet of industry and 
business. These growing companies repre- 
sent a lucrative sales potential. By deliver- 
ing this additional circulation, Nation's 
Business enables you to cover more of the 
total business pyramid— reach more pros* 
pects for your business product. 



Nation's Business 

ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
711 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NX 10017 



LISTENS 

continued 

Texan. The President was im- 
pressed with his arrangements for 
the Atlantic City nominating con- 
vention and persuaded him in 
February to leave his jobs as as- 
sistant to the head of the Lone Star 
Steel Co. and chairman of the 
Texas Democratic party for a 
White House tour of duty. 

He is now scheduling the Presi- 
dent's appointments and taking over 
many of the right-hand-man tasks 
that Mr. Valenti formerly had been 
doing. 

McGeorge Bundy, the White 
House expert on national security 
matters, is extremely important 
still, although he seems to be exert- 
ing less policy-making influence 
than under President Kennedy. 

Other important staffers include: 

Special Counsel Lee White, 41, 
a bald, cigar-smoking, self-effacing 
man. He's been the White House 
specialist on civil rights and legal 
problems, 

Douglass Cater. 41, former 
Washington editor of the Reporter, 
a liberal magazine. He worked on 
the Great Society task force re- 
ports, was a key man in putting to- 
gether the education program. 

Richard Goodwin, a 33-year-old 
Bostonian and Kennedy brain 
truster and speechwriter in the 
1960 campaign, is back in the 
White House as an expert on urban 
affairs, conservation, culture. 

Butt sessions with Humphrey 

Moving to the high-official cate- 
gory, three men stand out above all 
the rest - Vice President Humphrey, 
Defense Secretary McNamara, Bud- 
get Director Gordon. Mr. Humphrey 
is important not just because he is 
the second -ranking federal official; 
vice presidents, after all, have a way 
of fading from sight. But he and 
Mr. Johnson had a close relation- 
ship over many years in the Senate, 
and they came even closer after the 
Kennedy assassination, 

Mr. Johnson values his energy, 
appreciates his intimate knowledge 
on a wide variety of subjects. He 
has given him a host of chores, 
from the ceremonial to the sub- 
stantial, and the two men frequent- 
ly engage in long evening bull ses- 
sions at the W r hite House. Articu- 
late—even voluble—politicians, they 
talk each other's language. 

Mr. Johnson has been quoted as 
saying that the loss of Robert Mc- 
Namara would be a real cabinet dis- 
aster. The former Ford executive is 



not only the chief adviser on de~ 
fense policies, but also an influ- 
ential counselor on foreign affairs. 
He shines at National Security 
Council meetings and similar ses- 
sions with his complete command 
of the facts and his incisive pre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Gordon's importance stems 
partly from his own ability and 
partly from his strategic position as 
boss of the federal budget. Mr. 
Sorensen, an astute student of gov- 
ernment, once said that the offi- 
cial most likely to loom largest in 
the President's thinking on a key 
decision "is not the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of Defense 
but the Director of the Budget." 
Mr. Gordon particularly sold him- 
self to Mr. Johnson during the Presi- 
dent's efforts in December, 1963, to 
cut the tentative budget put to- 
gether by John F. Kennedy before 
the assassination. 

The President at first suspected 
Mr. Gordon as an Ivy League in- 
tellectual, but became convinced 
that he was a fine blend of liberal 
economist and tight -fisted econ- 
omizer. He performed Herculean 
chores in trimming the budget re- 
quests of the federal agencies last 
fall to arrive at the $99.7 billion 
budget, and Mr. Johnson has been 
telling visitors that he could fill any 
cabinet post, 

Where Rusk stands 

Despite repeated press reports 
that he is on the way out, Secre- 
tary Rusk remains high in White 
House esteem, the President assures 
callers. He particularly appreci- 
ates Mr. Rusk's talents for summing 
up the pros and cons of any sug- 
gestion clearly and concisely. 

Interior Secretary Udall has been 
rising recently in Mr Johnson's 
eyes. The conservation programs 
his department has put together 
have been popular. 

Two other key men in this group 
are, like Kermit Gordon, men who 
are institutionally part of the White 
House staff setup but who have 
identity and operations of their 
own. Chairman Ackley of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
while not the accomplished publi- 
cist his predecessor Walter Heller 
was, seems to have impressed the 
President as a sound, solid and 
practical adviser. And Mr. Johnson 
has been voluble in his praise for 
John Macy, chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, who has been 
a successful scout for top-level ex- 
ecutive talent and an adviser on 
personnel matters. 

— CHARLES B. SKIB 
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It's square 



It's thin 





It's economical 
It's the General Electric Panel Fluorescent lamp 



ew. The Panel Fluorescent lampfrom General Electric. A 
thin one-foot square of light. A strikingly beautiful lamp de- 
signed to match the modules of contemporary applications* 
New. The Panel F lamp can reduce your total costs of 
lighting hallways, foyers, corridors and lobbies. Lighting 
costs can be cut as much as 50% as compared to using 
incandescent or circline lamps. 

New» The Panel Deluxe color. Pro- 7hgrts$ & Our Mot/ 

vides a deluxe warm color without the 
usual loss of efficiency. Panel Deluxe 



delivers 4200 lumens (95% of the output of Cool White) of 
rtch flattering light and provides good color rendition. 

Now, Available from your General Electric Large Lamp 
Agent. Many commercial fixtures for the Panel F lamp 
are available, too. Find out how you can use the Panel 
Fluorescent lamp wherever efficient, concentrated 
lighting is required. Write General 
fmportotit PhAcf Electric Company, Large Lamp De- 

GrucrjAI &!k C I C PT n I f> Parent C-510, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
E N t R A L mm ELECTRIC Ohio 44112, 
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WASTELANDS 



Cities' development is suffering as 
bulldozed acres lie idle and untaxed 
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HOW TO OE A BETTER SPEAKER 



You first will have to be aware of the 
five big myths about speech-making 



The great industrialist Charles M. Schwab 
once said, "1*1! pay more for a man's ability to speak 
md express himself than for any other quality he 
might possess." 

The importance of effective speaking in present 
business society is apparent. 

And yet, as long as men have been addressing one 
another and as vital as oral communication has be- 
come, five major misconceptions about speech- 
making are more rampant than ever. Most people, 
t-ven many businessmen who make scores of speeches 
a year, believe that when you make a speech: 

1. You shouldn't be nervous. 

2. Your goal is just to be a good speaker, 

3. A speech is an oration. 

4. You should be prepared with a manuscript. 

5. Delivering the speech is what's most important- 
These are all false notions. 

Throughout this country, there's more and more 
activity in speakers* bureaus of companies like Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
tories; Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., and Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. The activity in- 



cludes not only greater numbers of speakers and 
s|X'cehes given hut increased emphasis on training 
and development of speakers. 

Advertising executive Bruce Barton says: "The 
successful men are usually those who have talked 
their way upward. The talkers have always ruled. 
The smart thing is to join them/' 

Making a speech should not be a chore. It should 
he both a challenge and a rewarding experience. The 
challenge comes from the responsibility in success- 
fully employing one of man's finest attributes— the 
ability to communicate intelligently with his fellow 
man. The reward is in the feeling of satisfaction you 
have when you know you have thus influenced others. 

Although we do this every day in conversational 
situations, both the challenge and the reward reach 
their peak when we speak to a group. 

Many of us hide behind the excuse that "we're just 
not born speakers/' and we duck opportunities to 
make speeches because we think we're not oquip|x>d 
to handle I hem. Yet the old saying that speakers are 
bom and not made has been poked full of holes by 
our present knowledge of what it takes to be a good 
speaker. 

Going from Demosthenes in ancient Greece to such 
moderns as Adlai Stevenson, Milton Eisenhower, 
Clarence Randall and John F. Kennedy, the record 
is full of endless examples of men who worked hard 
to achieve their full level of ability as speakers. 

In a survey taken at Purdue University, company 
executives overwhelmingly emphasized the value of 
training for this objective. This typical comment 
came from E. F. Du Pont of K. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.: "By far the greater number of effec- 
tive management efforts in oral communication are 
obtained by training than by native ability. M 

Training is beginning to make many potentially 
effective speakers aware of traditional misconceptions 



Harold P. Zefko, the author, is professor of speech at 
Pennsylvania Slate V nwersity. He recently de- 
veloped a speaker s training program for the Amen 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the entire Hetl 
System. He is now doing a major communication 
stiui\ for A. /, du Pont de Nemours A- Co. Mr. Zelko 
is the author of five books on speaking and com- 
munications. 
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what's your idea 
of a great truck diesel ? 



The New Detroit Diesel 

"N" 

H Engine 

(a) can equal any engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy- or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



Wouldn't you agree a great truck Diesel is one 
that rolls up the most profitable miles? 

Today there's no question which one does 
that. It's Detroit Diesel's new "N" engine. 

Here is an engine that can be tailored to 
meet your exact requirements (truck models 
from 101 to 434 HP)— an engine that stands 
alone in delivering a combination of perform- 
ance, economy and durability. Any combina- 
tion you choose— without costly compromise. 

Only "N" engines combine new Needle- 



Vafve injectors and new higher-compression 
pistons with Detroit Diesel's time-proved 
design. Together they produce cleaner, more 
complete combustion — convert more of the 
fuel energy to work-power. 

So get the Diesel that sets the new standard. 
Specify "N" engines in your trucks, regardless 
of make. Or ask your Detroit Diesel engine 
distributor about repowering. Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division, General Motors. Detroit, 
Michigan 48228. 

(In Canada; General Motors Diesel Limited. London, Ont.) 



DETROIT 
DIESEL 




250,000 miles e 
maintenance co 



itntpnance cost That's the record made by Denver-Chicago Trucking Co., Inc , with its initial group of Detroit 
dors In service since 1963 The company now operates B2 Detroit Diesel powered umts-reports "the lowest 
»i economy with the 8V-71N engine." 
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about nervousness, objectives of speaking, use of a 
manuscript and delivery. 

How your nerves help 

Do you get nervous at the thought of making a 
sj>eech? Don't feel sorry for yourself or use this as an 
excuse for not making the speech. It's a sign that you 
are a normal mem her of the human race. Everyone 
gets nervous in similar situations. You can take com 
fort that you are in the company of all good speakers, 
singers, actors, athletes and even your minister. 

Experience teaches one to control and to use to 
positive advantage this nervous energy which is so 
essential to a good job* It keys us up, motivates us to 
prepare better and to analyze what we want to ac- 
complish. 

Clarence Randall, former president of Inland Steel 
and one of industry's well known speakers, said, "I 
have never been without that same gone feeling in 
the pit of my stomach while anticipating a speech." 

Adlai Stevenson, romrnenting on a major sfx*ech he 
had to make as a senior at Princeton, said, "I was 
scared to death before I spoke. I still am, for that 
matter." 

Senator Wayne Morse, who holds the record for an 
uninterrupted speech in Congress, has said that 
"public speaking never has been easy for me." 

Harry Truman similarly has said: "No, 1 wouldn't 
say that it came easily for me/* 

So remember these things about nervousness: 

Everyone gets nervous when facing a social chal- 
lenge in which he wants to be successful. 

You don't get rid of nervous energy by experience, 
you learn to control it. 

Nervous energy can be directed into positive, ani- 
mated and enthusiastic manner and directness. 

An attitude of concern for your message and your 
audience, rather than for yourself, builds toward posi- 
tive use of nervous energy. 

Preparation and practice and proper use of notes 
help build confidence. 



A few deep breaths and the release of nervous 
energy by voice projection, emphasis, smile and ges- 
ture as you start to speak will release your energy in 
the right direction. 

You want to be good 

When you make a speech you want to be a good 
speaker But this is not really your ultimate objec- 
tive, Robert T, Oliver, president of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America, advises: "You don't want to be- 
come a 'good' speaker just as an end in itself and just 
so others will say 'He's a good speaker.' What you 
really want to be is an effective manager, or lawyer, 
or salesman, and a good person. You want to be an 
effective speaker to help accomplish these ends, . . . 
The first necessity is to be a gixxl man, to know your 
subject, to believe in it, To understand and believe in 
people, to have sound ethical standards and to be 
reliable. . , 

Citing the famed words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
"What you are stands over you and shouts so loud 
I cannot hear what you say to the contrary," Dr. 
Oliver goes on to point out that the qualities he just 
enumerated are the "what you are" that stands out 
to your listeners, and that it is far more important to 
drvelop these qualities than to develop mere me- 
chanical skills as ends in themselves. 

Former President Truman, who became an effec- 
tive speaker through his efforts to understand people 
and develop a warm communicative relationship with 
his listeners, summed up this thought in these words, 
"People don't lis* en to a speaker just to admire his 
technique or manner. . . . They like to feel a personal 
bond with the speaker," 

Charles E. Irvin, one of the most active speakers in 
the General Motors speakers' bureau, says, "You 
have to sell yourself along with your ideas. You must 
have something to say. You must want to say it. 
And you must never be afraid to Jay a Utile bit of 
your heart on the table," 

Oral but not oration 

A speech is not an oration. Not today. A few 
years ago. Max Eastman, well known humorist turned 
speech expert, deplored the " Lost Art of Oratory" in 
an article in which he complained that America no 
longer had the orators of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, that Twentieth Century speakers 
lacked oratorical ability, and that thus the quality of 
present-day speaking was deteriorating. He longed 
for the Patrick Henrys, Daniel Websters and William 
Jennings Bryans of the past, the orators with boom- 
ing voice, dramatic display, exaggerated gesture and 
manner and the acting of a part. 

There was a place for this kind of speaker in the 
old days of large outdoor audiences, coming to hear a 
speaker as the chief source of news and authority, ex- 
pecting an unusual event as a chief source of enter- 
tainment. Listeners were not informed, and they 
wanted their speakers to talk down to them. 

What Max Eastman failed to recognize is a funda- 
mental difference in today f s society. Audiences are 
more informed, more sophisticated and have access 
to much of the information on which speeches are 
given. They want to feel that a speaker respects this 
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You, yes you, 
Amelia Butterf ingers, 
can address envelopes 
four times as fast 
as the fastest typist 
in the world. 








lr. Jonathan P. Bradley 




4482 Talnut Street 




Staarord, Coma. 0(904 




Dear l£r. Bradley: 


75-10*150 



The world's lastest typivt could type this address in 
approximately four seconds. You. sweet Amelia, with the 
aid of our fjttle machine, can do it in leas than one. 



Think o( a quartet of the world's speediest 
typists, beftmg and pounding away on their 
typewriters. Then think of yourself, dear little 
Amelia, calmly pressing a handle. With the 
help of our Pitney-Bowes machine, you can 
address envelopes just as fast as they can. 
But, unlike the most horribly efficient high- 
speed typist, you can't make a mistake. 

The machine you d be using is the Pitney* 
Bowes 701 Addressor-Pnnter We gave it this 
name because it does much more than just 
address envelopes. (It's the best way we know 
of to head up statements,) It win take up lo 
10 fines of information, print addresses on 



letters, add Dear Whoozit \ stamp out direct 
mall programs, and do any boring, repetitious 
piece of typing you may have around, 

If you think there's too much of this kind 
of work where you work, drop us a line at 
Pltney-Bowes. Inc., 1311 Crosby Street, Stem* 
ford. Connecticut 06904. and we'll send you a 
booklet to read about this inexpensive little 
office-helper. We promise it won t be boring. 

= Pitney -Bowes 



||f Originator of the 
Postage Meter 




Been bothered by pirates lately? 



The St. Paul has been writing Insurance so long that our basic 
Marine policy mentions piracy, for goodness' sake. Offers protection 
against "Men-of-War, Enemies, Pirates, and Rovers.*' Isn't that 
good to know? 

You're Pirate-prOOf? Got no boat? Be of good cheer. You can still 
have the benefit of our Long Experience (100 years and more), our 
Kind Friendly Ways, our Stability, our Solvency. We can insure your 
car, your house, your business, or your life. And we're rather well 
known, in a quiet way, for writing odd-ball policies. 

AbOUt Your Boat. The St. Paul pleasure-boat policy is now stream- 
lined for today's living, which unromantically eliminates the pirate 
clause. It gives you wide, strong coverage though . . . including some 
things not offered in other policies. It isn't the cheapest boat insur- 
ance in the world, but it's a very good policy and the price is good, 
because you get so much. 

Talk to one of our agents about insurance for your boat. And of 
course, watch out for those pirates. 




To find out more about our 
policies {all kinds), find our 
agent or broker in the Yellow 
Pages We've been called the 
World's Quietest Insurance 
Company, but they're not 
quiet They'll talk. 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




Sr' vMg you around the world srovnd the clock 

St. Paul Fir© and Manne Insurance Company 
51. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
Si, Paul, Minnesota S51D2 
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knowledge and talks things over with them rather 
than preaching to them. 

A speech is not a dramatic performance. A speaker 
is never acting a part. He is always himself. The 
more his listeners sense that he is acting a role or a 
part, the less they will like what he says, 

A speech is not a public reading either. This mis- 
conception is advanced by those who think of a 
speech as words read in a monotone from a printed 
page, usually with nose buried in manuscript. 

A set of external mannerisms is not good speech- 
making. The mistake that too many make is to be- 
Heve that they can become good speakers just by 
refilling their use of voice, diction and gesture. 

In brief, effective speaking starts from within the 
man, arising from a sincere desire to communicate a 
message to others and including an attitude of res|x*ct 
for listeners and an appreciation of their beliefs and 
feelings in relation to the message. 

An effective speech is talking things over with 
listeners, as in enlarged conversation, in a sincere, en- 
thusiastic manner. 

The late Eric Johnston, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, iiead of 
a major government agency and chief spokesman for 
the motion picture industry, himself a shaker with 
rare charm and personal effectiveness, summed it up 
this way: "A speech is conversing with your audience 
as though you were in individual conversation with 
each member privately." 

To read or not to read 

The question whether to use a manuscript plagues 
many speakers It is interesting that in an age when 
our communication is becoming more and more 
dynamic and informal, we also continue to find so 
much use of the manuscript speech. 

Some feel that the manuscript lends more dignity, 
achieves greater accuracy and can serve as a perma- 
nent record, It may do these things in some situa- 
tions. But many speakers use these as excuses and 




find it easier to write the speech out or have someone 
do it for them. 

Most speakers are better off without a manuscript, 
for a number of reasons. The basic reason is that the 
manuscript stands as a harrier between speaker and 
listener which he is usually not able to overcome 
through skill in delivery. A further reason is that 
manuscripts are usually written prose documents, too 
formal as to language and structure and lacking in 
the informality found in conversation. 

Clarence Randall makes these comments in compar- 
ing conversational with manuscript speaking. "My 
hallmark has been an off-the-cuff talk at a business- 
men's luncheon, done in the spirit of the occasion and 
without manuscript. Words are effective when they 
are the heart throbs of the individual, A speech, to be 
effective, must mirror the man, . ." 

If a speech is to be reduced to manuscript, it shoul 
be dictated as a speech, not written as a prose docu- 
ment. 

Stanley Burnshaw, a well known text editor and 
writer, points out the differences between the written 
and spoken word which must be watched when you 
consider a manuscript. "Nothing distinguishes the 
speed) so much as this quality of ahveness and spon- 
taneity— the sounds, gestures of a warm, living human 
presence, of a human event about to happen, I stress 
this aliveness. unpredictability, spontaneity because 
they are the sources of all the significant differences 
between speaking and writing." 

Norman Thomas, one of America's most dynamic 
sj>eakers of the Twentieth Century, supplies similar 
thoughts. "It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the written word and the spoken word are by no 
means the same. . . , Sometimes a speaker can com- 
municate more effectively by repetition, intonation, 
gesture or even an unfinished sentence." 

Most people find it quite difficult to achieve person 
to-person contact using a manuscript. This requires 
much practice and a degree of familiarity with what 
is on the printed page which most speakers will not 
lake time to achieve. And every speaker and expert 
in the field whom I ever contacted agrees that one 
should never memorize a manuscript as a method of 
presenting it. 

We can draw these few conclusions about manu- 
script speaking: 

A speech should best be prepared first as an out- 
line, then spoken and recorded as oral communica- 
tion. This means more personal adaptation to 
audience, more use of personal pronouns, simple lan- 
guage, short un involved sentences, short paragraphs, 
colloquial expressions, more stress on summaries and 
transitions, more use of repetition. 

Unless company or organizational policy requires a 
manuscript, you are usually better off without one. 
If you do write a manuscript, follow these suggestions: 

Type for easy reading, perhaps triple spaced. Mark 
for pauses, emphasis and extemporaneous remarks. 

Practice reading many times, keeping eye contact up 
and toward the audience as much as possible. Keep 
the voice and manner informal and conversational. 

After you ve done all this, when you have Iveeome 
si) familiar with it that you think you could put it 
aside and speak it in a gcxxi pleasant manner, perhaps 
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from notes, do so. You don't have to give it as a 
manuscript speech after all. 

What's as important as delivery 

A good speech is basically thinking out loud in an 
urbanized manner to achieve understanding and to 
influence your listeners. So, preparation can be re- 
duced to a few comparatively simple steps. But you 
should keep these tips in mind. 

There is no one inflexible way to prepare or present 
a speech. Speaking is an individual, personal matter 
and every suggestion or principle must be adapted to 
your own personal habits and us?s. 

Start preparing early. A good speech grows on you 
and must become a part of you. If you start at least 
two weeks in advance, you'll do a much better job 
and will feel much more confident than if you try to 
cram it together the day before you give it. 

Spread your preparation over a number of days, 
It is better to spend a short time on the speech each 
day, so that you gradually absorb it into your thought 
process. Much of this is informal, done as you are 
walking, shaving or just sitting and reflecting. 

About 20 minutes would represent the best length 
for most speeches today, although this would depend 
a £ieat deal on the occasion. Bui whatever length 
you agree on, with either yourself or the program 
chairman, try to stay within five minutes of it. 

The four major steps in preparing a speech are 
planning, organizing, developing and practicing. 

The planning step is the speaker's initial explora- 
tion of the what and why of making the speech. Here 
is where the foundation is laid for the steps that 
follow. It involves a consideration of the nature of 
the audience and occasion, the determination of sub- 
ject area, and the exact purpose and objective to be 
accomplished in relation to the broad subject. 

These questions should he answered: Is my pur 
pose to inform and explain or to |>ersuade and in- 
fluence beliefs and attitudes? What do my listeners 
now know about this subject? What is their ability 



to learnV What are their attitudes or beliefs? How 
much can I accomplish in this one speech? 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey says: "The 
necessary components to build a speech are full 
understanding of the facts of the subject, thorough 
understanding of the particular audience, and a deep 
and thorough belief in what you are saying." 

C J. Dover, manager of communication for Chry- 
sler Corp, and president of the National Society for 
the Study of Communication, says: "I think the 
single most important principle overlooked by speak- 
ers is audience analysis." 

Commenting on the constant problem of business 
in improving audience attitudes for better customer 
relations, Frederick Kappcl. chairman of the hoard 
of AT&T, says: "The attitude of the audience four 
customers) is the most important single factor . . . 
and it must have major consideration in all our con- 
tacts with the public." 

Organizing a speech consists basically of arrang- 
ing your thought process in a logical order. The best 
way to do this is to list the points you want to cover 
to accomplish your purpose. Then sift, group and 
rearrange these into about three or four main ideas, 
putting all the rest under these as sub-ideas. 

Consider the best sequence of presenting these 
main ideas which now become the body of your 
speech. You will probably develop these in outline 
form with the proof, support and development ma- 
terial under each. 

You are now ready to plan your introduction. Your 
chief concern here is establishing a bond of common 
interest with your audience by your greeting, refer- 
ring to the occasion, identifying your subject and 
purpose, their importance to the audience, and pos- 
sibly then indicating the main points you will deal 
with as you move into the speech. 

Harold Yoskin. president of Plantation Chocolate 
Co., places great stress on a good introduction: 

' I believe in a very strong and direct opening. 
This is the most important part of a speech in terms 
of audience interest and attention. The subject must 
be related to them. They must be made to feel its 
importance." 

The conclusion of your speech should he a brief 
summary of what has been said, with a final state- 
ment of the basic message you want the listeners to 
retain or the belief you want them to have or action 
yon want them to take. 

If you have read up on your subject and gathered 
your material in your initial planning, you should be 
well equipped to select the proof and facts you will 
use to support and develop your points throughout 
the speech. In doing this, you will use explanation, 
description, narration, reasoning and appeals to 
listener motives. 

Concerning your tools 

Your chief tools will l>e examples, comparisons, 
stories and anecdotal material, statistics and other 
factual references and testimony of authority. 

The more real and vivid your material, the more it 
will hold attention and interest as well as achieve 
proof of your points, 

Advertising executive Frank Snell reminds: "You 
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Cadillac Motor Car Option - Gerwril Motors Cofpofattoo 



BUSINESS CAR OF TIIF. YEAR! 



For many years, businesses wilh an eye for value have discovered thai a Cadillac 



ones. First, a Cadillac traditionally retains more of ils original cost than any other ear in 
its class. Second, a Cadillac permits relaxed and rewarding transportation 
both for members of the firm and their business guests. Third, a Cadillac describes 
an organization in the best possible way — one in which quality, sound 
judgment and business acumen are paramount. Let Cadillac be your car of the year, too! 



represents the finest of automotive investments. Their reasons are sound 




HOW TO BE A BETTER SPEAKER continued 



have to direct your fire at your listeners, always 
showing the importance of your subject and ma- 
terial to them." 

The late President Kennedy advised: You'll 
usually not get into trouble with vague generalities, 
but you may not be saying anything either. It's when 
you start getting specific and down to facts in your 
evidence that you have to be accurate/' 

Robert J. Flynn of the public relations department 
of Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. stresses the 
need to relate content to the audience, and warns 
against being too complex. 

"To me the success of a business speech depends 
first upon a thorough appraisal of the audience's in- 
terest and ability to absorb the content, so that it can 
be geared accordingly. 

"Too often the businessman is like that young 
preacher delivering his first sermon and attempting 
to compact into 20 minutes all he has learned in years 
of seminary study. We must guard against the mis- 
take of assuming that an audience is waiting breath- 
lessly to hear all we have to say about our business- 
complete with slides, complex statistics and more in- 
formation than the average listener could ever hope 
to assimilate in one sitting/ 1 

Practicing a speech is a highly individualistic mat- 
ter. Some can do this by turning the speech over in 
their minds, or verbalizing it silently; most should 
practice aloud several times. 

Practice involves two steps: First, learning what 
you want to say; second, refining your ability to say 
it well. If you know a subject very well, including the 
language and materials you will use, and if you 
have good facility with words, you may need little 
oral practice. Most speakers start practice with the 
outline as a base, gradually moving away from this to 
smaller notes. 

Senator Morse describes his own approach like this: 
"My practice consists chiefly of making notes from 
my outline and repetitive thinking. Throughout the 
day. I will be thinking of it when I shave in the mom* 






ing P when I drive to work, when I sit in the Senate 
waiting to give it. In fact, I live with a speech for a 
good many hours before it is delivered/' 

You have to determine how much and what kind of 
practice you need. You'll need more on some 
speeches than others, depending on your familiarity 
with the subject, degree of informality of the situa- 
tion, and other factors. The more experienced you 
become, the less practice you'll need, Tf you have had 
less experience, it's best to get up on your feet and 
talk the speech through, simulating the actual pre- 
sentation as best you can. 

All of these things we have suggested up to now 
may seem to have little to do with your actual speech 
delivery. The chief ingredients of effective delivery 
start within you, your feeling for your subject and 
purpose, your desire to communicate with others, 
your enthusiasm and your physical bearing and di- 
rectness. All of these will give you the kind of voice 
projection, emphasis, variety of expression and ges- 
ture that natural speaking requires. 

Commenting on President Johnson's manner of de- 
livery, the New York Times says, "As a speaker. Mr. 
Johnson s admirers admit he is no great orator. . . . 
His delivery is deliberately slow, but his pauses, his 
rising emphasis, his quickening pace at a climax are 
all expert. In gesture and expression, he match 
action and word. 

There is the suggestion that Mr. Johnson deli 1 
ately uses voice, manners and gesture to accomplish 
certain ends. This may or may not be so. Increased 
voice emphasis, pause, change of rate and gesture 
should all come as the natural result of the speaker's 
desire to communicate his meaning to his listener. 

Lord Chesterfield summarized the relationship be- 
tween delivery and content, although there is surely 
no agreement among most of us as to which is more 
important, "The manner of your speaking is full as 
ini(>ortant as the matter, as more people have ears to 
be tickled than understanding to judge/' 

You might, then, want to keep these thoughts in 
mind as you increase your efforts to become a letter 
speaker: 

• Your responsibilities as a speaker will continue to 

increase. 

• A speech is communication requiring an attitude 
constant concern for your listeners. 

• Nervous energy can tie harnessed as an asset. 

• A speech is not an oration, a performance or acting 
a part. 

• A good speech is conversational and natural, re- 
quiring systematic preparation in planning, organ 
izirur, developing and practicing. 

• (iood speech delivery comes from within and starts 
with the man and his desire to communicate his 
knowledge, beliefs and feelings, remembering Emer 
son's words, "What you are stands over you and 
shouts so loud. . , END 

REPRINTS of "How to He a Better Speaker" may 
be obtained for 30 cents a copy. $14 per HKK or $120 
per TfiOO postpaid from Nation s Business. 161$ H St. 
N.W., Washington, C. 20006. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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Meet two of Pan American Airways' 
far-reaching salesmen 




TjlOR 23 YEARS, Cecil Moore has sold Pan 
J? American's services in the U.S. and abroad. 
He's assistant vice-president, and he communicates 
constantly with Pan Am's sales offices in 87 lands 
on six continents. 

But the other Pan Am representative shown 
here makes thousands of sales trips each week. 
It's the airline's handsome letterhead 
on crisp, clean Hammermill Bond. 

"Field men in all our U.S. offices use 
it for letters soliciting new accounts/' 
says Mr. Moore. "We answer every 




incoming letter immediately with a personal reply 
on Hammermill Bond, 

"We use it for some of our forms and direct mail, 
too. Standardizing on Hammermill Bond and match- 
ing envelopes means we're always represented by a 
salesman our customers will recognize." 
Is your letterhead a biplane sputtering along in 
the jet age? Your printer can bring 
it up to date with a new design on 
Hammermill Bond, the world's best- 
known paper. Hammermill Paper Co. f 
1476 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 16512. 



Which 
business forms 

save the 
most money? 



The ones that do two or more things at 
once. ■ Like a salesman's order form 
that includes an invoice form. Com- 
pleting one automatically completes the 
other, i Or how about a purchase order, 
acknowledgment form, receiving report 
and inventory report,,. all produced with 
one typing. ■ Extra -duty forms are our 
business. We sell ideas, mainly, not just 
paper Just call or write. No obligation. 




Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION/ Rochester, NX 14603 



LYNDON'S LOBBY 

continued from page 38 

the secretary or hold some lesser 
title. 

This, according to Mr. O'Brien, is 
how the White House legislative 
operation works: 

The top legislative officers of de- 
partments and agencies— about 40 
of them— meet periodically as a 
team with Mr. O'Brien to review 
the Administration's program for 
Congress. They discuss how it is 
moving, difficulties that have arisen 
or lie ahead, how they may be over- 
come, how prospects for passage can 
he improved. 

Every Monday morning, Mr. 
O'Brien's office receives from every 
department and agency a written 
report on the status of legislation 
for which they are responsible and 
the contacts they had with Con- 
gress the previous week. 

These are reviewed by Mr. 
O'Brien and his staff and consoli- 
dated into a single report, which 
includes their own views, and giv- 
en to President Johnson on Mon- 
day evening for study and use in 
connection with his regular Tuesday 
breakfast meeting with congres- 
sional leaders. 

"In the four years since this pro- 
gram began. White House contacts 
with members of Congress have in- 
creased 300 per cent," Mr O'Brien 
explained. 

"We try to keep it a team ef- 
fort, everybody working for the Ad- 
ministration's entire program— day 
in and day out, not just during 
crises. Agency heads and their aides 
have two responsibilities, really, 
day-to-day accountability for pro- 
grams in which they're particularly 
interested, and promotion of the 
President's total program M all 
times, 

"When we get into a crisis, we 
bring 40 legislative officers into the 
act and all pull together." 

O'Brien handles the big ones 

On major legislation, Mr. O'Brien 
himself deals with congressional 
leaders and committees. 

4 Tve talked with McCormack 
twice today already," he said, re- 
ferring to House Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack. "And I'm constantly in 
and out of [Senate Majority Lead* 
er] Mike Mansfield's office." 

Mr. O'Brien believes an impor- 
tant job still unfinished is to raise 
I he level of the legislative officer in 
each department or agency, as the 
President keeps urging his Cabinet 
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members to do. Only at the Depart- 
ments of State and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare do these men 
hold the title of assistant secretary. 

"A government official must have 
status to make the proper impact 
on the Hill." the White House lob- 
byist pointed out. 

"He must have the ear of his 
chief, be able to speak for him, 
make decisions and not be just an- 
other guy with a legislation check 
list ft is to the best interest of his 
department or agency that he have 
this status. 

"These are all competent, abl 
fellows, but some 1 of (hem just can't 
function to the limit of their ca- 
pacity because they don't have the 
status." 

Mr. O'Brien lists five criteria for 
measuring the ideal legislative of- 
ficer: 

1. He should have knowledge, in 
depth, of the legislation on which 
he is working. 

2. He must understand the rules 
and procedures of Congre&s and 
how they can most effectively be 

US4 '(i 

3. He must have political acumen, 
an innate sense of political jurlu 
ment. 

4. He must have a sense of public 
relations. 

5. He must recognize, understand 
and sympathize with the position of 
an elected officeholder, because on 
Capitol Hill there are 535 elected 
officials. At the White House there 
is only one. 

"We must recognize at all timed 
that then 1 is a bridge between the 
White House and Congress," Mr. 
O'Brien adds. "It is invisible, but 
it is there, to bring increased rap- 
port l>etween the two branches of 
government. At the same time we 
must lie aware of the constitutional 
barrier that separates them. 

"We propose, but Congress dis- 
poses. Our guys must always keep, 
that in mind 

"We've got to know how far we 
can go— where the line is drawn and 
where we are crossing over to an- 
other branch of government. 

"In the final analysis, the deci- 
sions must come from Congress* 
We hope for the best" 

Lobbyists have know-how 

Mr. O'Brien's legislative team is 
made up for the most part of men 
with solid legislative experience, ac- 
quired mostly on Capitol Hill on 
the staff of a committee or member 
of Congress. Some have held legis- 
lative office themselves. They know 
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You get eight fenders with every '65 Chevelle 



The '65 Chevelle has four fenders you can see. And four you can't. The ones you can't 
see are there to keep the ones you can see in beautiful shape for years to come. 



If you had to pay extra for the four 
inner fenders that come with every 
'(if> Chevelle, they'd still he an 
excellent investment. But you don't. 
They're just one of many Chevrolet 
quality features that mean extra 
durability, longer life and higher 
trade-in value. 

These inner fenders are extremely 
functional. Each is fastened securely 
aliing the entire edge of its wheel 
o|»ening< It protects the outer fender 
from road slush, wilt and other cor- 
rosives and stone damage. ! leadlamp 
housings, trunk and rear quarter 



panel sheet metal are also protected. 

We built other rust-fighters into 
Chevelle, too. Such as galvanized 
rocker panel inner sections. Hoods, 
doors, deck lids and station wagon 
tailgates with double-panel construc- 
tion. Flush-and-dry rocker panels 
thai actually use rain and wash water 
to flush themselves of corrosives. 

And underneath the car you'll 
lira! an exhaust system with a hi mi - 
nized steel and stainless steel in 
vulnerable areas. Outside, Magic- 
Mirror acrylic lacquer fmish that 
stays bright with minimum care— 



on Inp (if rust resistant pri me coats. 

Other economy features include 
Deleotrou generator, self-adjusting 
brakes, and a host of other solid 
reasons for buying a fleet of eight- 
fender Chevelle*. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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LYNDON'S LOBBY 

continued 

how to keep congressional wheels 
turning. 

At the White House, Mr, O'Brien 
has one assistant, Claude J. De- 
saute Is. Two men now cover the 
House— Henry Hall Wilson and 
David Bunn, recently appointed. 
One man takes care of the Senate, 
Michael Manatos. 

Mr. Desautels was for many 
years administrative assistant to 
Democratic Rep. Wayne N. Aspin- 
all of Colorado, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Wilson, former Democratic 
national committeeman from North 
Carolina, was a member of the 
state legislature. He works largely 
with House members from southern 
and border states. 

Mr Bunn, a deputy postmaster 
general when he moved over to the 
White House early this year, pre- 
viously handled relations with the 
Colorado legislature for Gov. Ste- 
phen L. R. McNichols. He is a for- 
mer national president of the Young 
Democrats and concentrates on 
House members from the West. 

Mr. Manatos is a former aide to 
the late Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming. 

Two departmental legislative of- 
ficials with the title of assistant 
secretary are Wilbur J. Cohen at 
HEW and Douglas MacArthur U 
at State, who was recently assigned 
to the post. 

Mr. Cohen has had a long career 
in the social security program, go- 
ing back to the mid- 1930s when he 
assisted in the formulation of the 
first social security law. Except for 
the Eisenhower years, when he 
taught at the University of Michi- 
gan, he has been with the Social 
Security Administration. In 1960 he 
headed President-elect Kennedy's 
task force on health and social se- 
curity. 

Mr. Cohen has four assistants, 
ranging from a former executive 
vice president of St. Mary's Do- 
minican College in New Orleans to 
a former attorney in the Food and 
Drug Division. He meets every 
Thursday with his staff and a repre- 
sentative of every major unit in the 
vast HEW structure that is inter- 
ested in legislation. 

"We discuss anything that's on 
the griddle/* Mr. Cohen told 
Nation's Business. "On the 
basis of that meeting, one of my 
assistants prepares a draft of the 



Monday report for the White 
House, I go over it on Friday, 
sign it. and get it to O'Brien before 
noon on Monday. 

"Sometimes he will call me to 
discuss some points before giving 
his report to the President for his 
Tuesday breakfast with the legisla- 
tive leaders. 

" Sometimes at noon on Tuesdays 
O'Brien will call to tell me what 
he, the President and congressional 
leaders have agreed upon at break- 
fast. 

"He may give me some reactions 
of the President and suggestions 
on how we should proceed. He may 
say we are going too slow or too 
fast t or that we should contact this 
person or that on the Hill/' 

What happens in Congress 

On Capitol Hill most of the leg- 
islative maneuvering is done with 
committees and it varies, depend- 
ing on the committee setup, the 
chairman, staff and members in- 
volved. 

With the House Ways and Means 
Committee, through whieh the con- 
troversial medical care program 
passed, Mr. Cohen says he works 
with the chairman, Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills of Arkansas, because* he has 
effectively guided the committee's 
thinking. 

"If you've got him t you have it," 
Mr. Cohen points out. "If you don't 
get him on your side, you might as 
well forget it." 

The situation is about the same 
with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, headed by conservative Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 

"Our first job." Mr. Cohen ex- 
plains, "is to make an appraisal of 
how to handle each '.-ommittee 
chairman, after talking with the 
President find O'Brien. Kaeh has 
to be handled differently, with 
sophistication. 

"The White House usually tails 
the shot- on how we deal with 
Senator Byrd and Chairman Mills. 

"Working with Senator Byrd il- 
lustrates how we have to differenti- 
ate our approach. He opposes every 
thing, so its no use asking him if 
he will support one of our bills. 
But we can ask him, before we talk 
with his committee members, how 
he feels about procedural elements 
—when he plans to take up a bill, 
how long he plans to hold hearings 

and give him the Administration's 
\ it v. mm the bill 

"He may ask for a memo on how 
much the proposed legislation will 
cost and, of course, we give hirn 
any information he wants. Then 
when he brings it up I before the 



committee he may say, 'I don't 
agree with Mr. Cohen, but you can 
depend on his information.' 

"We don't do any button-holing 
of congressmen for votes, although 
we may provide some intelligence 
of how things stand and maybe 
talk to a particular member of Con 
gress for a special reason. 

"Nor do we do any head-count 
ing when legislation reaches the 
floor. We keep in touch with other 
groups that do and are on our side, 
such as the labor unions, organiza- 
tions interested in education, senior 
citizens groups and others. 

"They may tell us, for instance, 
that 10 votes are in doubt and who 
they are. We report this to the 
White House and they take it from 
there." It is at this point that the 
President often applies his per- 
suasive telephone technique. 

The view from Labor 

Legislation is handled at the De- 
partment of Labor by Samuel V, 
Merrick, former National Labor Re- 
lations Board official and profes- 
sional staff member of several Sen- 
ate committees in the labor and 
manpower fields. His program in- 
cludes repeal of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. which permits 
states to pass laws against com- 
pulsory union membership; marv 
power development and training 
programs; larger unemployment in 
sura nee benefits; expanded coverage 
under the wage-hour law. and dou- 
ble pay for overtime work. 

Mr. Merrick, a special assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor, distin- 
guishes his operation from Mr. 
Cohens in that Mr. Cohen helps 
develop the Administration's pro 
grams in his field as welt as trying 
to get them through Congress. Mr. 
Merrick's responsibility doesn't be- 
gin until a policy is developed, a I 
though he may participate in its 
formulation 

"I coordinate the handling of la 
bor legislation by Congress," Mr. 
Merrick told Nation's Business. 
'I talk with thr subcommittee 
chairman handling a bill and :sr 
range for testimony by the Secre- 
tary 

"I brief committee members ahead 
of time, I also talk with the mi 
nority members of the committee, 
if they will listen. 

"We try to get to know the con- 
gressmen so we can assess what 
they will do: try to know their in- 
terests and attitudes and dispose 
our forces with that in mind." 

Under President Kennedy, the 
legislative operation was not as well 
organized as it lias Income under 
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DAY OR NIGHT 



. . . the Armco Building System helps attract customers 



Attractiveness in a building can't 
be an 8 to 5 concept. Many busi- 
nesses, like this auto dealer, do 
much of their selling during the 
early evening hours, and need a 
building that looks good after 
dark, too. And Armco Buildings 
look good 24 hours a day, thanks 
to a wide variety of designs and 
framing systems. 

Not long ago, we received an 
unsolicited letter from the presi- 
dent of the Pontiac agency pic- 
tured below. Bernard Certilman, 
president of Nardy Pontiac in 
Smithtown, Long Island, New 
York, had this to say about his 



new Armco Building and how it 
satisfied particular needs: 

"We are very proud of our new 
Armco Building. We have had 
many compliments on how the 
Swedish gable roof overhang com- 
bines with the glass and Sculp- 
tured Steelox® Panels to give us 
a truly distinctive, 'one-of-a-kind* 
showroom for displaying our new 
automobiles. The column-free in- 
terior provides ample elbow room 
both in the showroom and in the 
customer service area, so that we 
are able to use every inch of space 
we paid for." 

See how this contemporary 



building system can meet your 
business requirements. For a 
copy of the new Armco Building 
Catalog, mail the coupon to Metal 
Products Division, Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Middtetown, Ohio 45042. 



Metal Product* Oiviiion, Armco Steel Corporitioa 
Dept. M-935, P.O. Boi 100. Middlftown. Ohio 45042 

p Send me a copy of the Armco Building Catalog, 
□ Have representative call. 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 



v 





Nardy Pontiac Corporation, Smithtown, Long Island. New York 

Armco Dealer Metal Building Methods, Inc., Deer Park, Long Island, New York 



RICHEST 
' MARKET 



Now available - 
a new edition of 
"The World's Richest 
Market"- $3. 

(Sent free to officials 
of industrial corporations 
and their authorized agents) 

Scores of industrialists have found ex- 
actly the facts they need about plant 
sites and markets in this 44-page book. 
In what U.S. area is population den- 
sity growing fastest? Where is the 
best market for industrial products 
and consumer goods? Where is Amer- 
ica's largest supply of skilled workers? 
What manufacturing location is best 
for serving American, Canadian and 
overseas markets? 

The book analyzes and compares 
various markets. And it reveals the 
identity of "The World's Richest 
Market" — the 45,000,000-population 
area that surrounds the part of indus- 
trial Upstate New York served by 
Niagara Mohawk, one of the world's 
largest electric and gas utilities. 

This fact book, compiled by inde- 
pendent sources, gives detailed projec- 
tions to 1975 of growth in population 
and income, and of the manufactur- 
ing needs of industrial categories, for 
all sections of the U.S.A. You will 
read why "The World s Richest Mar- 
ket," with greater population density 
and personal income, offers more 
profit per square mile than any other 
area 

Niagara Mohawk operates a com- 
plete department to help you find the 
best plant site in Upstate New York. 
It is staffed with experts who can dig 
out the facts you need on markets, 
labor, real estate and all the other 
important considerations in plant 
location. 

If you are an industry official and 
wish a copy of "The World's Richest 
Market,*' write on your letterhead to: 
Richard F. Torrey, Director of Area 
Development, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, Dept. NR-4, 300 
Erie Boulevard West, Syracuse, New 
York 13202, 

NIAGARA MOHAWK 

POWER CORPORATION 



LYNDON'S LOBBY 

continued 

President Johnson, according to Mr 
Merrick. 

" Larry O'Brien and a few others 
were available on cliff- hangers, hut 
we didn't have the efficiency we 
have now," he says. "The fact that 
Mr. Kennedy was not a technician 
in this field made for an additional 
lack of efficiency. 

"Mr. Johnson knows more about 
legislation and knows how to use 
his power/* 

In charge of legislation at the 
Department of Commerce is Paul 
Southwick, deputy to the Secretary 
for congressional relation*, who re- 
placed -John S. StiMman in Febru- 
ary. His office has been concerned 
with the Appa lochia program, pat- 
ent legislation, the President's plans 
for a high-speed railroad on the 
East Coast, highway beau tinea t ion 
and a new merchant marine policy. 

A former newspajx-rman, Mr. 
Sonthwick was recruited from the 
White House special projects staff 
by Secretary of Commerce John T. 
Connor. He formerly was deputy 
administrator of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration in charge 
of the accelerated public works pro- 
gram and legislative assistant to 
former Sen. Or en E. Long of Ha- 
waii. He has three aides. 

The President's area redevelop- 
ment program, for which he is ask 
ing §400 million of Congress for the 
first year, is being pushed in Com- 
merce by Francis X, Dooley, legis- 
lative director for ARA. 

In the Department of Defense, 
legislative activity is coordinated by 
a 39-year old former Washington at 
torney, David E. McGiffcrt, assist- 
ant to the Secretary for legislative 
affairs. He is assisted by Air Force 
Brig. Gen. Charles R. Roderick. 

The Defense legislative structure 
is extensive, with offices on Capitol 
Hill and each branch of the service 
having its own staff of experts. 
Much of the activity involves pro- 
viding service information requested 
by members of Congress. 

Other legislative officers include: 

► At the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, former Rep. Gil lis Long 
of Louisiana, a cousin of Senate 
Democratic Whip Russell Long. 

► At the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Deputy Administra- 
tor Milton P. Semer and congres- 
sional liaison officer Charles Smith. 
Mr. Semer formerly was chief 
counsel of the Seriate Banking and 
Currency Committee's Subcommit- 
tee on Housing. Mr. Smith has 



handled congressional relations for 
the Department of Agriculture and 
housing agencies since before World 
War II. 

► At the Interior Department. 
Orren Beaty, administrative assist- 
ant to Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall when he was in Congress. 

► At the Agriculture Department, 
Kenneth Birkhead and Thomas 
Hughes. 

* At Treasury, Joseph Bowman, 
form er con g r ess i ona 1 staff em p 1 oy ee . 

► At the Post Office, Michael Mon- 
roney, son of Sen. A. S. Mike 
Monroney of Oklahoma. 

► At the Justice Department, Wil- 
liam Geoghegan. 

Unions play big role 

Special interest groups of all 
kinds will help the Administration 
try to put its legislative program 
across, but none will be as welcome 
as organized labor with its lobby- 
ists. Labor's valuable support has 
been acknowledged by the President 
and other Administration leaders, 
who have also made note of the 
similarity between union and Ad- 
ministration objectives. 

Senator l^ong, who counseled with 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
when he was seeking the majority 
whip post, told an AFL-CIO legis- 
lative conference: 

"We need your help. Talk to 
some of the senators and get I hem 
to see the light. Get their com- 
mitments. And every time you get 
one of them to promise to vote on 
one of the Administration's bills, 
you get Andy i chief AFL-CIO lob- 
byist Andrew J. Biemillort to check 
in with Russell Long so we can put 
one more mark alongside a name 
we have to gel to pass this bill. 

"With your help, we will give you 
a good legislative program." 

Vice President Humphrey has 
told union lobbyists and political 
leaders; "Now that you have em 
braced us. don't leave us. We are 
going to need you every day, every 
week, every month in the Fighty- 
ninth Congress.* 1 

Mr. O'Brien told the unionists 
that labor's and the Administra- 
tion's programs are virtually the 
same, and that he looks forward to 
working closely with Mr, Biemiller 
to put them over. 

The climate is good, the situa- 
tion is ripe/ 1 he said. "But, as the 
President told his Cabinet, We 
can*t take anything for granted.' 

"The ball game isn't over; there's 
lots of work to be done. We will 
call on you in moments of crisis." 

END 
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True enough if it's been microfilmed. Doubly true if it's been 
done with a Recordak Microfilmer. Recordak units let you ex- 
pose twin rolls of microfilm simultaneously— one for easy ref- 
erence, a second which, for greatest vital record security, you 
can store away from your place of business. For details, con- 
tact: Recordak Corp., 770 Broadway, Dept. C-4, NewYork, N.Y. 
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WOULD YOU 
FIGHT POVERTY 
THIS WAY? 



Experimental U. S. plan focuses on target 
seemingly remote from help for the poor 



ASHINGTON IS ESCALATING the 

war on poverty, but it's picking 
some puzzling targets that appear 
beyond mere help for the poor. An 
experimental attack now under way 
will include: 

1. A cultural center where local 
talent will act out the "internal ex- 
pression" of the community. 

2. Federal sponsorship of unofficial 
town meetings where participants 
will debate their own pocket book 
interest in national politics. 

3. A government-backed newspaper 
run by local amateurs guided partly 
hv labor unionists. 



One-time unionist flyman Kornhiuh 
developed antipoverty experiment. 
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An initial grant of $188,000 of 
LL S> tax money has been approved 
to launch the project. Its objective 
is not just to boost income but to 
achieve cultural, social, political 
and psychological renewal as well. 

These innovations, now being 
planned for a tiny area near Detroit 
under a poverty grant justified as 
research, could shape similar pro- 
grams in countless communities if 
the results please Washington. 

The experiment was approved by 
the U, S, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity That's the federal agency 
waging the Johnson Administra- 
tion's war on poverty. 

The project was developed and 
will he run by Hyman Kornhiuh. 
long-time union official now on the 
staff of the joint Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations of the 
University of Michigan and Wayne 
State University, and a citizen 
group having strong ties with the 
University of Michigan. 

The experiment was okayed de- 
spite strong evidence that Mr. Korn- 
bluh's study scrambled some farts 
and exaggerated the extent of pover- 
ty in the area involved. 

In fact, many citizens of the com- 
munity deny theirs is a poverty 
area. An on-the-spot check also 
indicates the area is rather typical 
of small-town U. S. A 

The project encompasses the 
former Willow Run Village, a com 
munity that housed thousands of 
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bomber plant workers during World 
War II. It has since been largely 
transformed into five residential de- 
velopments. In the guinea-pig area 
live nearly 5,000 people. 1 1 is served 
by business and public facilities. 

A group known as the Willow 
Run Association for Neighborhood 
Development f WRAND, Ine, ) was 
formed last year. Its leaders got to- 
gether with the university Labor 
and Industrial Relations Institute. 
Mr. Kornhiuh began to work up his 
study, which was the basis for the 
federal grant. 

OEO and Mr. Kornbluh imply 
that much local initiative is behind 
the project Yet the development 
group's incorporation papers list the 
six original incorporators as resi- 
dents of Ann Arbor, roughly a 
dozen miles from the old Village, 

Curious goats outlined 

WRAND claims 500 families or 
individuals both inside and outside 
the project area and financial sup- 
port from well-wishers as far away 
as Colorado, New York, Brussels 
and Pans. 

This is the group the federal gov 
eminent is sponsoring to the tune 
of 8188,000 this year and possibly 
a similar amount next year. The 
program is expected to run for five 
years Its approach: 

"A program of participation must 
involve as many residents as pos 
sible and many areas of local life: 
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Why does every office 
need Multilith" Offset ? 

Well, there are lots of answers. And they 
all have to do with cutting paperwork costs. Here, from 
Jhe manufacturer of world-famous Multilith Offset duplicators, 
are six points worth thinking about. 



Multilith Offset IS the LOWEST COST way 
to produce HIGHEST QUALITY copies of any 
typed, written or printed materia) . . in quanti- 
ties from 5 on up to 100's or 1000's. And it gives 
excellent reproduction of photographs or line 
drawings from original art. 

Multilith Offset is ideal for OFFICE SYSTEMS 
WORK. Automated features permit high speed 
reproduction of small numbers of business doc- 
uments—for order invoice systems, purchasing 
procedures, production scheduling, etc, 

Multilith Offset IS a means of INCREASING 
COMPUTER EFFICIENCY. By printing out com- 
puter data directly on continuous form masters, 
any desired number of copies can be reproduced 
and collated automatically . . . ready for imme- 
diate distribution- 



Multilith Offset is a way to MAKE copiers 
MORE USEFUL. Produce rcady-to-run Multilith 
masters on your office copier, then run all the 
additional copies you need at a fraction of the 
cost of making them on a copier. 

Multilith Offset is practical for RUNNING 
TWO SIDES of a sheet. This cuts paper bulk, 
saves money* reduces postage expense. Partic- 
ularly important on long, bulky reports, price 
lists, etc. 

Multilith Offset is a MULTIPLE USE duplicat- 
ing system. Reproduces any desired quantity of 
letters, forms, bulletins, reports, price lists, pro- 
motional literature ... on any kind of paper . . . 
in black or any color or colors. 



Let us demonstrate what modern Multilith Off- 
set can do to cut costs in your office. Just call us. 
We re listed in the Yellow Pages. 

© Multiqraph 
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Grounded 1859 





University study describing the project area overlooked this 
shopping center accessible to many residents of the vicinity. 
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job and economic opportunities, 
educational support, cultural and 
recreational facilities, political par- 
ticipation." 

A few highlights of the original 
Kornbluh study and a follow-up 
statement give an idea of the picture 
presented to Washington k> justify 
the support money. 

"Where once there were thriving 
shopping centers, businesses and 
services, theaters, nursery schools, 
active community life, jobs; Now, 
this is all gone," it says. "Bulldozers 
leveled the buildings and brush has 
overgrown the streets and roads/' 

The Kornbluh study claims the 
I960 census revealed unemployment 
of 30 per cent and indicates that 30 
per cent of the residents receive 
public welfare aid. 

"Willow Village is a community 
without social services," it adds. 
"There is no medical facility, no 
newspaper, no self-government, no 
recreational or cultural or even en- 
tertainment facility. There are no 
stores in the area and the schools 
are a bus ride away." 

The report leaves the impression 
that the area is a ghost-town, isolated 
from surrounding communities and 
oppressed by hard-core poverty. 

A Nation's Business editor 
found a far different picture. Talks 
with residents and others involved 
with the project showed a striking 
degree of agreement that there is lit- 
tle economic poverty in the project 
area as traditionally under stood. 

One of the strong opponents of 
the project is Roy Smith, an elected, 
full-time supervisor of Ypsilanti 



Township, in which the majority— 
2,905-of the 4,375 residents of the 
purported poverty area live. 

When the grant was approved he 
denounced the project, saying that 
the written proposal for and re- 
ceipt of federal funds in the name 
of poverty is a disgrace to Ypsilanti 
Township residents, our government 
and our community by derogatory 
and untrue statements about our 
people, our government and our 
community." 

Mr. Smith is no opponent of fed- 
eral programs as such or the federal 
poverty program. But he points out 
that the grant was based on a dis- 
torted study and should be with- 



drawn. He had volunteers circulate a 
questionnaire among the roughly 
.V>0 families living in the project 
area section of his township. Among 
287 returns, he found no families 
with members unemployed or on 
welfare, and only four members of 
WRAND. Incomes ranged from 
$2,500 to 816,000, with an average 
of $7,942. 

Poor? "Hell, no!" 

To a question asking those sur- 
veyed if they were impoverished, 
answers ranged from "no" to "hell T 
no. 

Said one housewife: "I don't be- 
lieve that this area is any poorer 



Without any poverty grant, a community group built at tract ice. 
Ion -rent apartment development (or families with low incomes. 
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An exceptionally smooth and quiet tide 
( the mark of quality in a car) 
makes the &5 Ford your wisest fleet choice 




l ht Ti~ l-onis hate can-rifling flings ,11 ill loin wlit-f-K 

ujift s l n 1 1 1 v control members to provide \uljiliiy, adding 
new smoothness to Ford's ;ih<-;i(l> silken ride. 



The 1 965 Ford has coil springs on all \* w wheels, 
w | lu h produces a remarkably sinooth-i 'iding en 
In addition, the honi suspension is ;i relinetiKTit 
ol Fords recessive wheel" system— the wheels 
not <>Ti i y move smoothly Kip and down over 
bumps, hut rearward as well lo further cushion 



But the most spectacular reason for Ford's new 
quiet rule is this: Om engineers have devised a 
wu) of building a "bridge" over road 
sounds and vibrai ions by joining the 
body and frame ai computer-deter- 
mined points where vibrations are 
at a minimum, Result: A passenger 
compartment thai is amazingly lice 

ot noise and road shock. 



Itfiff/ur you hay or lease., .test drive 

FORD 



A WOUCT Of { 



The significance ol Ford advances toward a 
quiet ride was revealed recently in a series of 
tests certified by the U.S. Auto Club. Ford hard 
Lops and a Calaxie 50(1 sedan, equipped with 
289-CU, in. V-8's and automatic transmissions 
proved quietei than a new Rolls-Royce! 

I he 755 Ford noi only oilers you unequaled 
quality— as proved by its quiet ride— but new 
room and comfort, as well. The car has more hip 
room . . , more shoulder room . . . f» 
inches more knee room ... a smaller 
transmission tunnel , , . extra lorn 
spate . . . and even a trunk thai is 
a lull I 1 percent larger. 

Add it all up and you have the 
1965 Ford—your wisest fleet choice. 
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The National Chamber is proud to announce its new 
film r "Once upon a Time.' 1 And you, we believe, will 
be proud to show this new film in your community. 

"Once upon a Time" is an unusually good film 
for you to show your employees* to high school and 
college students, and to members of women's clubs t 
service clubs and civic organizations. 

It tells the story of a woodcutter in a mythical 
kingdom and of what happens to him and his busi- 
ness when too much government regulation sets in. 

"Once upon a Time" is presented in fairy-tale 
form, and it has a happy ending. But it rings with 
truth. It puts a new perspective on the role of gov- 
ernment as it relates to our present-day economy, 
It emphasizes the importance of protecting our po- 
litical and economic freedom here in America if we 
don't want to have an unhappy ending, 

For distribution to the audience at each showing, 
the National Chamber makes available to you free 
copies of an eight-page pamphlet, also entitled 
"Once upon a Time," which restates the points 
brought out on the screen. 



Use the order form to order your print today — 
rental or purchase. If you are not satisfied after 
viewing the film, your money will be refunded. 

CHAMBER OP COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON* D C. / 20006 

1965 

Please send us a print of your new hlm t "*Once upon a Time/' 

□ We are purchasing this print outright at $90. □ We are 
renting this print— □ For 7 days at $10: □ For 3 days at $5. 

U i N s « .mtnl f irst c hfJit t from to_ _ . 

Second choice: from to . 

□ Send us free copies of your eight-page pamphlet* 

"Once upon a Time," for audience distribution. 

□ Payment is enclosed. □ Send bill later. 



NAME TITLE 



ORGANIZATION 



STREET ADDRESS 



CfTY. STATE * ZIP NO. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES / WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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than any other. The community is 
building up very nicely. ... It is an 
insult for people to say the hor- 
rible things that they have said." 

Another housewife; "I think it is 
one of the lousiest things that could 
be pushed off on anyone. I for one 
do not know of a family on my 
street that needs anything." 

The local community chest ob- 
served that family service agencies, 
visiting nurses, scouting programs, 
child guidance clinic and the like 
were available to the area. WRAND 
apologized. 

A neutral observer is Malcolm 
R. Lovell. a special assistant to 
Michigan Governor George Romney 
and director of the Michigan Office 
of Economic Opportunity. He fa- 
vors the federal war on poverty, 
feels some sort of uni\ ersit y- con- 
nected program is needed in part of 
the project area, and wants to avoid 
making a federal ease out of the 
OEO's entanglement at Willow Run. 

But, asked for his assessment of 
the project, he replied: "There is 
a need to have the basic data re- 
submitted. I don't have any up-to- 
date data myself— and I don't think 
anyone has— as to how much pover- 
ty there is/* 

Mr. Lovell regards the 0E0 and 
the university institutes as highly 
responsible agencies, although "in 
their enthusiasm for something, 
they came up with a proposal that 
was inaccurate in many ways." 

Mr. Lovell added at another 
point: "Obviously they drew it up 
from statistics and didn't bother to 
go out and look" at the area. 

He regards Mr Smith's c riticism 
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as responsible and legitimate com- 
ments. The state agency has not 
become involved officially. 

A supporter of the giant project 
is Hit hard Branham, a memlwr of 
the Ypsilanti Township Board of 
Trustees. He lives in the area. 
Asked about poverty, he said: 

"I believe most of it is in the 
other township. Our township may 
have some, I can't say. But if we 
have one family and this will help 
them, then I'm for it" 

Township Clerk T. R Stumbo 
notes: "I do not feel that anyone in 
the Ypsilanti Township portion is 
poverty-stricken/' 

Mr. Smith asks: "Do we run to 
the federal government for funds 
before checking to establish whether 
or not local funds and private cap- 
ital can do the job?" 

As to physical facilities and ser- 
vices available, a local Study Com- 
mittee on Poverty and Need answers 
the Kornbluh study by listing point 
by point three gas stations, two 
auto repair shops, active township 
government, four city newspapers, 
a township library and bookmobile 
service, a shopping center and re- 
cently built schools. 

A tour by the Nation's Busi- 
ness editor largely confirmed I his. 

The Ypsilanti Area Chamber of 
Commerce strongly disputes the 
1960 unemployment rate claim of 
30 per cent 

"The census tract quotes unem- 
ployment as being 14 J per cent/ 4 
reports Chamber manager Donald 
O, RulTer. Many figure it s down 
to five per cent now. 

As to the contention that 30 per 
cent of the population receives some 
form of welfare, Mr. HufTer adds: 
"In checking this figure we find that 
all welfare aid for the complete 
county would have to go to this 
area if this figure were correct. This, 
of course, we are sure does not hap- 
pen since there are other areas in 
the county that have more problems 
than this ana has." 

No one associated with WRAND 
s**cins to have up-to-date informa- 
tion on school drop-outs, unemploy- 
ment, crime, health problems, pov- 
erty or the availability of existing 
public or private aid programs. 

Supporters of the experiment 
argue, however, that errors in the 
underlying report are mere details, 
that the grant should help finance 
studies to find out what the real 
problems are. 

"We are not a poverty-stricken 
community/* observed one citizen 
arguing for the grant at a recent 
township board meeting. But he in- 
dicated that people like himself 



would like to help out their few 
unfortunate neighbors. 

Poverty redefined 

Gerald Foley, president of 
WRAND, tells Nations Busi- 
ness that poverty no longer means 
that you aren't eating, not with the 
criteria set up by the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

"If you're talking about seat- 
out-of-your-pants poverty, we have 
some," says Mr. Foley, He is a local 
school teacher. He also alleges 
there's a lack of recreational facili- 
ties and outside programs to help 
children do better in school 

His definition of poverty includes 
a lack of people in the community 
skilled in developing human re 
sources, lack of communications 
within the community, lack of resi 
dents' identification with the com- 
munity. His definition is thus a 
great deal broader than what most 
Americans think of as poverty. 

In an exchange with Mr. Smith 
at a public meeting, Mr. Foley 
strongly implied that the chief 
standard for accepting the federal 
handout is: Could it do any good? 
He and his supporters add that the 
grant is designed to study not a 
poverty area but one with a whole 
range of incomes, to determine the 
needs and wants of the people. 
"That's what makes the grant so 
interesting." 

Interviewed at the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Kornbluh readily 
conceded that "there are errors in 
the report/' but said the OEO is 
more interested in the demonstra- 
tion, or research, aspect of the 
project. 

The Willow Run area does not 
present the usual conception of 
poverty, agreed Mr. Kornbluh. 
"You can't look at any point and 
say, 4 Are these people living in pov- 
erty?* 'Is this a depressed area? ** 

The problem, he argues, is that 
many of the area's residents are 
vulnerable, holders of unskilled or 
semiskilled jobs that first disappear 
when hard times hit the automobile 
industry, on which the area's econo- 
my largely depends. 

The grant-supported program can 
help prospect for other federal pro- 
grams, says Mr. Kornbluh. WRAND 
President Foley feels it riJJ1 a | so 
help find jobs. Ford Motor Co. is 
adding some 2,000 jobs this year at 
its plant in the township 

Of course, none of these* argu- 
ments explains how the federal 
government can develop weapons 
for war on poverty by studying an 
area where extensive poverty is 
widely contested No one in the 
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Switch to the dependable 
SCM 44 M PHOTOCOPIER. 



The SCM 44's low, low record of down time borders 
on the phenomenal . And that holds true whether it's 
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the advance scout 



Our country's rich historical heritage contains 
many useful examples for the modern business 
or professional man. Consider the role played in 
western expansion by the advance scout! His 
early reports of trouble or best trails ahead and 
his experienced counsel regarding what course 
of action to take were a necessary part of success 
for wagon train and cavalry troop alike. 

Today your "advance scout" in the area of 
government is the legislative research depart- 
ment of your trade or professional association. 
Its trained staff keeps members up-to-date on 
changes in present laws and regulations affect- 
ing the field . . . keeps them posted on pending 
new legislation and its significance . . . lets them 
know the best way to make their opinions heard. 

This is just one valuable service you'll receive 
with your association membership— there are 
many more! 



poikters 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



area is criticizing WRAND's initial 
and continuing program, carried 
on without federal funds. It in- 
cluded a remedial tutoring pro- 
gram for elementary students 
handled by students from Eastern 
Michigan University and a day- 
care center for children of working 
mothers. 

Mr. Kornbluh says he under- 
stands that the day-care program 
enabled six mothers to get jobs, pro- 
viding enough income to scratch 
their families from the Aid to De- 
pendent Children rolls. 

What bothers citizens 

What bothers many local critics 
is the thinking behind the new 
project reflected in one Kornbluh 
proposal, since withdrawn. This 
would have provided for a work 
training project paying trainees up 
to s l 40 an hour, plus 25 cents an 
hour if they could be persuaded to 
remain in school It stated: 

"Hi is reasonable minimum wage 
is a necessary incentive to attract 
youth to the program as commen- 
surate with the type of work per- 
formed and the quality expected of 
a trainee. It should also create a 
heightened consciousness in the 
community of the way many resi- 
dents are now exploited in low-pay, 
dead-end jobs.'* 

Another proposal some residents 
object to is this: 

'The racial integration of a di- 
vided community can he accom- 
plished if a ran ue of common prob- 
lems and needs can be defined 
among each racial group and if a 
number of community-wide services 
are developed to meet these felt 
needs." 

"The functional integration and 
accompanying intermingling is the 
basis for establishing broader prob- 
lem olving groups in the commu- 
nity on an interracial basis. This 
kind of informal, task-oriented ac- 
tivity will generate true social in- 
tegration." 

Within the project area some 
neighborhoods are all-white, some 
others all-Negro. 

According to the Willow Run 
plan, the local group would use an 
idle theater in the area to bring 
in outside entertainment 

"Eventually, such a cultural cen- 
ter would shift from being a source 
primarily of outside stimulation 
to one devoted mainly to the in- 
ternal expression of the Village 
area itself/' wrote Mr. Kornbluh. A 
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NCR Computers? 
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J Howard Attlson A Company, Atlanta 

Lincoln- Mt-rmrt Dixi-ton, Ford 

Motor Co., LiMi cihi Continental .... AO 

Kenyan A Bckhardt, tnc , Detroit 

Los Angeles Division. 

North Amerirun Aviation, Inc 50 

Baftm, Barton. Durstinr A Otbom, Inc., 
Lou Angelet 

Mirtio-ttoUi Mining X Ma nuf^ct tiring Co,, 
IhipJiraling Producin IM\ 19 

MacManu*. John & Adami. lnc . Minneapolis 

Monroe/ Swcda < 82 

West. Weir A Bertet, inc.. New York 

Moore R unities* Fornix, Ine, ......... 22 

N W Aver A Son, ine,, Philadelphia 



Mutual Life ln*uranre Cnmpnn> 
of New York 

Benton A Bow tee, Inc . New York 
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Vitiiiuul Cash Reginier Co 58, 113 

McCann-Enckion, Inc.. New York 

National Truck Leasing System 62 

Siepens-Ktrkland-Staoelfeldt. Inc., Chicago 

New York Life InNurunce Co, » « 59 

Campion Advertising, /nr.. New York 

Niagara Mohauk l*i»%*er fairp 102 

Batten. Barton. Dursttne A Otfborn, Inc.. New York 

Ohio, St.th i>f, IK vrlopm« in llept 2n 

Byer A Boatman Advertising Agency, Inc . Columbus 

OI>mpia Typewriter Hi*., Int»:r- 

(^>ntinental Trading Corp Itli cover 

Mann -Wesley |nc„ New V«rfc 

Pitney -Bowes, Ine 9 I 

de Garmo, Inc.. New York 

Pru den Productn Conipan« * , 64 

Shxmway A Canaan, Inc.. Madison. Wts. 

Ranco Indusfritil Prndtict* Corp. ..... 70 

Crescent Advert Utng Agency. Cleveland 

REA Espres* 49 

trwtn Watty, inc.. New York 

Ri^cordak < !orpor;i(iou MM 

J Walter Thompson Company. Nev: York 

RepuMic Steel Corporation, 

MiinuLiriuring l>ivj»i»ri 65 

Meldrum A FewemtTh. Inc.. Cleveland 

St. I'aul Insurance lompiiiiit^ The ... 92 

CampbelUMithun. Inc.. Minneapolis 

Sa>ing;i Jk l^oan Foundation, Inr 73 

McCann-Ertckson. inc., New York 

SCM f iurpctrutiori, t.kfKre 

Eipjipmeiit Division Ill 

Batten, Barton, Durstine A Osborn. Inc.. New York 

Simplicj1% Manufiiclurin^ t,ontpau% ... 11 

Bakrrr Johnson A Dickinson, Milwaukee 

[Vrhmcohir t^irp»ration ,110 

Rostnblaam; Ellas A Associates, Inc., Chicago 

TenneMuee I >i vinion for 

Industrial Di-wltipnii-nl 61 

Savage. Stanford. Hamilton a Kerr, tnc , Nashville 

TucJd <Ai(upau> DisiHinji, The, 

llurruugliB Corporation , 98 

Tht Rumrill Company, tnc. Rochester 

Tropical I'ainl taoupaii^ 6t 

Bronner a Haas. Inc . Chicago 

L'niuti Paeilie Railroad 69 

Gtytr, Morey. Ballard. Inc.. Omaha, Ntbr , 

United Slot.- FinYlit* & Cuarunl* Co. . 5li 

VanSant. Dugdalc A CO.. inc . Baltimore 

I niled Slate* Steel Corpora tion, 

Ctrjoiir Fence Oivinion -I 

Batten. Barton, Dursttne A Osbum. Inc , Pittsburgh 

Victor Comptometer Corporation, 

Hiixineff Machines |>i%i^iiui 80 

Allen. Anderson. Niefeld A Paleu, Chicago 

Volkswagen of Amerien, Inc., Trucks , , 77 

Doyle Dane Bernbach. Inc , New York 

Wellington Sear* Company 10 

Trahvy Advert ising. lnc , Neu York 

Hfifiittntil Adrvrliswmtmt* 

American Trucking Association*, Ine. .,57 

The Allman Company Inc . Detroit 

Muga*inc Publisher* Association ..... 57 

Matjaztne Advertising Bureau. Sew York 

Nashville Area Cham her of Commerce . 84 

Dawson. Daniels. Sullivan A Dillon, Inc. . Nashville 

Nation** Business , 84 
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FIGHT POVERTY 

continued 



sort of unofficial local government 
would be promoted by putting the 
WRAND people in control of t he- 
various programs developed under 
the project. 

What's more, professional social 
workers and area residents would 
canvass the community to deter* 
mine the problems, needs and de- 
sires of the people, leading to an 
"embryo from which community 
government of a town meeting style 
might develop." 

Sample topics for meeting de- 
bate: 

"Do we get what we should from 
the school system?" 

"What role do unemployed and 
old people have 1 in the community?" 

"What do issues in national poli- 
tics mean to the Village in terms 
of employment ... in terms of in- 
come security ... in terms of coat 
of living?" 

The newspaper is conceived as 
"an educational tool, experimenting 
in techniques of reporting social, 
economic and cultural affairs and 
interpreting these to the local com- 
munity." 

It's goal will be to give "relev- 
ancy to the current economic, so- 
cial and political change by re- 
porting state, national and inter 
national affairs in terms of local im- 
plications and within a context of 
local problem concerns." 

Even the treasurer of WRAND, 
George Taylor, resigned from the 
organization recently, protesting 
that it was run by a political "power 
clique" established by outsiders. 

Mr. Taylor told Nation's 
Business that he was outraged 
last fall when WRAND leaders 
fielded a reform Democratic slate of 
candidates for local office and abused 
their influence by pressuring mem- 
bers of WRAND for votes. They 
lost in the general election. 

"We're still interested in the proj- 
ect," insists Dr. Sanford Kravitz, 
of OEO's community action pro- 
gram. "The fact that problems 
have developed is not necessarily 
reason for withdrawing it." 

Even those local officials who are 
willing volunteers in this new tactic 
in the poverty war question the ex- 
tent of poverty in their back yard 
and resent being completely by- 
passed when the project was being 
developed, submitted and then ap- 
proved by Washing ton. 

But they figure the money might 
come in handy. END 
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B&B mixes Chemical with hometown touch. 

Result: Successful Solution 



Advertise a gigantic, multi-branch New 
York bank . . . give it people-appeal 
. , . humanize it! Sound impossible? 

Not for the creative tellers at Ben- 
ton & Bowles. Because they under- 
stand two things - money and people. 

And they totaled in with a national 
campaign for Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company: "The bank with 
the hometown touch' 1 * 

Can we offer you financial wizards 
at B&B a topper? Hardly. But we have 
something that could help you make 
the campaign even more touching. It's 
the Yellow Pages National Usage 
Study. (Please Don't close the books 
on us yet. Read more.) 



This big-figures study is based on 
t9,737 personal interviews by Audits St 
Surveys Co.. Inc. It covers marketing 
facts and shopping-habit data on 53 
different business categories - in all 
types of markets from coast to coast. 

Lets take the banking category 
lone of your favorites), 13.1 million 
adults turned to the Bank headings in 
the Yellow Pages, That s 14% of your 
entire market. But here s the real 
eye-opener: 93.2 million times, these 
people took action — phoned, wrote or 
visited the organization they found in 
the Yellow Pages. 

These are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of facts disclosed in the bank- 



ing category. There. are 52 other major 
categories - and your other accounts 
most likely fall into one of them. 

We can give you the facts for any 
one of 20 major geographical regions. 
And we can break these down again 
by city-size. Also available is Yellow 
Pages reach and frequency fin terms 
of exposure) for any market in the 
U. S. And best of all. we can tell you 
the number of times you can expect 
action from the Yellow Pages in any 
market 

For more information, call your 
Yellow Pages man. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages (where else?) under Ad- 
vertising-Directory Guide. 



Balancing begins at home 



You're hearing a lot of talk now about the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Washington's worried. So are businessmen. 

More dollars are Mowing abroad than are coming back. 
The deficit is draining away our gold. 

International companies are studying their corporate 
ledgers to see if they can help. The President wants each 
business to improve its own balance of international pay- 
ments by at least 15 per cent. 

Meanwhile, right here at home another ledger is even 
farther out of balance. It's the federal budget 

If Washington applied the same 15 per cent goal to im- 
proving this ledger it could not only wipe out the current 
$5 billion federal budget deficit but apply equal amounts 
toward the national debt and a tax cut. 

A welcome thought at tax-paying time. 
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Noiseless portable 



A few words about quiet. 

Every motor manufacturer makes a lot of noise about 
quiet. But the Sportwin does for boating what the 
noiseless typewriter did for typing. If it's quieter than 
an Evinrude ... it isn't running. 
And a word about portability. 

You never hefted a handier package of power than 
this. A suitcase-type lifting handle is at the point of 
balance. The Sportwin weighs in at 60 pounds, Not 
bad for 9% horses, complete with full gearshift, thermo- 
stat controlled cooling, etc* 



It's short enough to tuck snugly into compact car 
trunks — only 34 inches, top to skeg. 
This sporty little shorty packs a wallop. Planes fishing 
boats at a 20-mile clip, Runs 80 miles or more on a 
6-gallon tank. 

It tilts and locks in 16 different running positions for 
shallow water trolling. The handle tilts up for stand-up 
trolling. Or down for stowing. 

We only made one mistake in building the Sportwin 
last year. 

We didn't build enough to meet the demand, 



See the Sportwin at your Evinrude dealer, 
listed in the Yellow Poops. Free catalog 
Write Evinrude Motors. 4049 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 



EVINRUDE 




FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 

IN CANADA PrTCwftonoUGH. 0 PlT. 

division or outboard mahine coloration 



Consider the importance of the typewriter , . , still the 
most basic and essential communications tool in any 
office! Its performance can mean the difference be- 
tween an efficient flow of correspondence — or exasper- 
ating delays. That's why we ask you to get the "inside 
story" on the new and distinguished OLYMPIA SGE-40 
ELECTRIC. You'll discover that it is quality . . . out- 
standing quality ... of design, materials and construc- 
tion. This Ofympia quality is your assurance of an 
absolute minimum of "down time", output losses, 
maintenance and service costs. Every part has been 
precision-engineered for efficiency . . . precision-built 
for reliability. And, the ultimate benefit of Otympia qual 



ity fs the distinguished and impressive look your corre 
spondence conveys. So whether you or your associates 
make the "big decision" on typewriters, be sure all con- 
cerned see, test and compare a new OLYMPIA SGE-40 
ELECTRIC before you decide on any other. We're con- 
fident you'll find it a worthwhile experience. Your au- 
thorized Olympia Dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages, 

SGE-40 ELECTRIC 



Ofympia Precision Typewriters 

for home and office 

ELECTRICS 

MANUALS 

PORTABLES 





OLYMPIA DIVISION, Inter-ConlinenUI Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York. N.Y. 10006. In Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co.. Ltd.. 58 Prince Andrew PI., Don Mills, Ont 



